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I can well remember the day when I first saw Mr. Gladstone. I 
am not likely to forget it, any more than I am likely to forget the day 
on which I saw him last. The first time I saw him was on the occa- 
sion of his unveiling at Manchester a statue in honor of his great friend 
and teacher, Sir Robert Peel. The statue stands in front of the Man- 
chester Infirmary. I have never passed it since in all these many years 
without thinking of that day and of the great orator who pronounced 
the eulogy of the other great orator. That was on October 12, 1853: 
many days have passed since then. It was just before the outbreak of 
the Crimean War. Mr. Gladstone was still what would be called in 
English political life a young man; and he looked younger than he 
actually was. Somehow to me he had a disappointing look. Except 
for the deep, burning eyes, he seemed at first to be almost commonplace. 
In later years he flashed on everyone as something absolutely out of 
the common. 

For many years back, a stranger going at any time into a room 
crowded with the most brilliant company in London would have been 
certain that his eye would first light on Gladstone. Also it was quite 
certain that the stranger would find, or fancy that he found, the eye of 
Gladstone resting upon him. For many years the eye of Gladstone 
thus dominated the House of Commons. There was no escaping from 
it. The youngest and most obscure member of the House who ven- 
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tured to interrupt, though merely by a question or a word from the most 
distant seat, the speech of the great orator, found the burning eye turned 
on him at once, and the overwhelming answer poured out upon him. 

But in the far-off days of October 12, 1853, when I first, as a youth, 
saw and heard Mr. Gladstone, this strange, all-dominating power had not 
yet asserted itself. At least it did not reveal itself to my then youthful 
and inexperienced eyes. I heard Mr. Gladstone make two or three 
speeches on that occasion, and it was clear to me that he was a great 
speaker; but it was not quite clear to me that he was going to become 
the all-conquering Parliamentary orator that in later days he proved 
himself to be. Since that time I have been present at nearly all the 
great Parliamentary debates between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli. I 
became familiar with the House of Commons while Mr. Gladstone was 
its inspiring presence, and I have been trying to become familiar with 
it since his great influence has been withdrawn from it forever. I well 
remember Palmerston and Lord John Russell; and I knew Cobden and 
Bright. 

I think Bright the greatest orator in the House of Commons during 
my time. When the occasion came he could prove himself a greater 
orator than Gladstone,and a far greater orator than Disraeli, who indeed 
was not in the true sense a great orator at all, but only a consummate 
master of sarcastic phraseology. But then Bright, although undoubtedly 
he now and then shot his arrow into the air higher than Gladstone 
could do, was not and could not be the incessant and unfailing archer 
that Gladstone proved himself. About Gladstone there was no mood of 
fatigue or weariness or unwillingness: he was always ready for the fight. 
Bright was a great orator: Gladstone was a great orator, and a great 
debater as well. Bright’s strength was not in debate. I have gained 
somehow the impression that Fox and Gladstone were the greatest Eng- 
lish Parliamentary debaters since the days of Bolingbroke. 

When I first saw Mr. Gladstone—in 1853—he was a very handsome 
man, with a profusion of dark, wavy hair. At that time it was still the 
fashion for men to display all the hair they could grow. The day of 
close-cropped heads had not come up again. Dickens wore a mass of 
hair; and Disraeli had not long given up the wearing of ringlets. Mr. 
Gladstone was, as I have said, a very handsome man. He had been a 
very handsome boy. The late Sir Roderick Murchison described him 
in 1821 as “the prettiest little boy that ever went to Eton.” But I 
must say that he did not seem to me to be nearly so handsome a man in 
1853 as he was when I saw him for the last time as Prime Minister 
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of England, in his official residence in Downing Street on Monday, 
March 5, 1894. In 1853 there was something about Mr. Gladstone 
which bordered on the merely respectable. He was well dressed and 
well got up in every way; but somehow his appearance failed to 
command me. I did not see in him a king of men: perhaps I had then 
no notion that he was destined to become such a king of men as we 
all have known him since. In much later years he appeared to carry 
his kingship in his face. Wordsworth speaks of Coleridge as “the rapt 
one with the god-like forehead—the heaven-eyed creature.” The 
words would do admirably for Mr. Gladstone as we have known him 
during the last quarter of a century. In his moods of deepest emo- 
tion I have often been reminded of Byron’s lines describing one “on 
whose brow the thunder-scars are graven.” The late Crabbe Robinson 
spoke of Goethe, whom he had known, as being “oppressively hand- 
some.” I think Mr. Gladstone in his later years was all but oppres- 
sively handsome. His eyes reminded one of all that one has read about 
the eyes of Robert Burns. 

Then, in speaking of his physical outfit for a great place in political 
life, something has to be said—a great deal could be said—about his 
voice. It spoke indeed with most miraculous organ. It had more sub- 
tle shades of meaning than the voice of any man I have ever heard, even 
if I include that of the great actor, Salvini. Its semitones, its half-notes 
were alive with varying expression. I came too late into political obser- 
vation to hear the great Sir Robert Peel, with that majestic voice of his, 
which Disraeli said had no superior in the House of Commons of that 
time—*“except indeed the thrilling tones of O’Connell.” But of the 
English Parliamentary orators of my time Gladstone had the finest voice 
for all its various purposes. John Bright’s voice bore much the same 
relation to Gladstone’s that, as I think, his eloquence did. There were 
times when Bright could be more eloquent than Gladstone. There were 
times when the magnificent voice of Bright could ring out more thrill- 
ingly, more musically than even the voice of Gladstone. But, for the 
constant work of Parliament, I have never heard a voice which could 
maintain its command over an audience so constantly, so irresistibly, 
as the voice of Gladstone. 


We have, then, the Parliamentary hero starting from the very begin- 
ning well equipped for the fight. He had genius, he had presence, he 
had voice—and he had fortune. Mr. Gladstone was a Liverpool man by 
birth, a genuine Scotsman by descent. He was born in Rodney Street, 
Liverpool, on December 29, 1809. His people were thoroughly Scot- 
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tish—Lowland Scots. The name of the family originally was, it would 
seem, Gledstane. The Gledstanes owned almost from time immemorial 
a property in Lanarkshire, from which they took theirname. My friend 
Mr. George W. E. Russell, M.P., in his careful and most interesting 
memoir of Mr. Gladstone, explains the origin of the name of the property, 
which became, after the Scottish fashion, the name of the family later 
on. “Gled,” he says, “means a hawk; and that fierce and beautiful bird 
would have found its natural home among the stanes, or rocks, of the 
craggy moorlands which surround the fortalice of Gledstanes.” As gen- 
erations went on the Gledstanes became Gladstones; and, finally, the 
name was abbreviated to Gladstone. It is not likely to change again. 
It is not probable that any descendants of the house will ever arise with 
a desire to change the name from that which has been made illus- 
trious and immortal by the William Ewart Gladstone of our times. One 
member of the family, John Gladstone, settled in Liverpool, became a 
merchant prince there, entered the House of Commons, and was made a 
baronet. He had six children, the third of whom was the great man 
who rose to be Prime Minister of England and one of the orators and 
statesmen who helped to make the fame of the British Parliament and 
of the British Empire. 

Seven of my early working-years were passed as a journalist in Liv- 
erpool; and there I came to know some of the members of the Gladstone 
family. William Ewart Gladstone had passed long before my time into 
Imperial politics and into a great place in Parliament. I knew his elder 
brother, Robertson Gladstone,—a man of somewhat eccentric manners, 
but of remarkable and original ability. He was a man of striking pres- 
ence. Ihave often seen people stop to look at him as he passed through 
the crowded streets of London. In his own city, Liverpool, people were 
used to him, and took no heed. He was one of the tallest men I have 
ever seen out of a show of giants. His height, I think, was about six 
feet seven. He was in advance of the political life of his age. He had 
been brought up a Tory of the strictest order; but he soon left the fam- 
ily traditions behind. He became a Liberal, and even a Radical. He 
went long before his much more gifted brother in his acceptance of mod- 
ern principles in politics and in finance. He had great ability in finance ; 
and he lent much assistance to William Ewart in connection with the 
early budgets of the latter. 

From Mr. Russell’s book, to which I have already referred, I learn 
that Sir John Gladstone brought up his sons and daughters to study 
everything and to discuss everything. Nothing was ever taken for 
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granted between him and his sons. “A succession of arguments on 
great topics and small topics alike—arguments conducted with the most 
perfect good humor, but also with the most implacable logic—formed 
the staple of the family conversation.” Sir John Gladstone’s house was, 
as Mr. Russell truly observes, “a home preéminently calculated to mould 
the thoughts and direct the course of an intelligent and receptive nature.” 
When one thinks of how the Gladstone of our time turned to incessant 
account that paternal training in dialectics, one is reminded of what used 
to be said of the younger Pitt when he began to impress the House of 
Commons with his arguments and his eloquence—that he was “taught 
by his dad on a stool.” Sir John Gladstone was certainly not so great 
a man by any means as the elder Pitt; but he seems to have had some- 
thing of the same faculty for directing into its right course the genius of 
his son. 

The young William Ewart Gladstone, when he had reached the age 
of eleven, was sent, almost as a matter of course, to Eton. No place 
could be more appropriate for the opening studies of a boy like the youth- 
ful Gladstone. The scene itself is characterized by all the peculiar beauty 
that an English landscape and an ancient English town and ancient Eng- 
lish traditions and historical and personal associations can possibly in- 
spire. The famous College of Eton is sheltered in the shadow of the 
great castle of Windsor: Windsor and Eton are as one. Eton is almost 
like a cathedral town; and there are few things in the world more beau- 
tiful and venerable than an English cathedral town. 

Gladstone led the life of a student at Eton. He was especially fond 
of the classics; and, although he never became a great classical scholar, 
in the sense of German scholarship, he had a keen, almost an impas- 
sioned, interest in the great masterpieces of Greece and Rome. He read 
the books rather for what was in them than for what might be said about 
their structure and their grammar. Gladstone unquestionably exercised 
a high and almost a commanding influence among his young contempo- 
raries at Eton. He was an entirely well-behaved boy; and yet he was 
not in the slightest degree a prig. A prig at Eton could not possibly 
have any influence at all. He was not given to gymnastic exercises ; but 
he was a great walker, and afterward was very fond of riding. He set 
himself boldly against coarseness of any kind. He made himself the 
champion of a movement against cruelty to animals, and, Mr. Russell 
says, “when bantered by his schoolfellows for his humanity, offered to 
write his reply in good round-hand upon their faces.” Clearly he was 
the sort of boy who might venture on new theories, even at Eton. 
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At Eton Mr. Gladstone first foreshadowed the possession of that gift 
of eloquence which afterward made so brilliant and so splendid an impress 
upon the history of his time. At the close of 1827 he left Eton, and, 
after a few months with a private ‘tutor, passed on to Oxford. There he 
studied hard; and there, in the Oxford Union Debating Society, he made 
his mark as an orator. He was soon chosen as secretary, and afterward 
became president of the Union. I mention these facts only to show that 
at every stage of his career, from boyhood, almost from childhood up, 
there was nothing that he undertook in which he did not excel. In the 
Oxford Union Debating Society he supported Catholic Emancipation, 
but opposed the removal of the political disabilities imposed upon the 
Jews. How far off it seems to look back upon all that! Catholic 
Emancipation still having to be fought for, the removal of the religious 
disabilities of the Jews still fought against, by educated and enlightened 
men! 

Gladstone particularly distinguished himself in Oxford by his speech 
against the Reform Bill of Earl Grey and Lord John Russell. He de- 
nounced the Bill as destined to break up the whole conditions of social 
order in Great Britain. What a modest, timid, tentative Bill it seems 
to us now! It merely abolished a few rotten boroughs and pocket-bor- 
oughs, and allowed the middle classes generally to have a vote for the 
election of Members of Parliament. It left the whole of the working- 
class out in the cold,—indeed, by abolishing some old-fashioned labor 
franchises in certain constituencies, it left the laboring-classes much 
worse off than it had found them. One of the great works of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life was to redress the balance of that halting measure and, above 
all other things, to admit the working-population to its fair share in the 
right of electing Members to the Imperial Parliament. 

That speech in the Oxford Union Debating Society became an im- 
portant event in young Gladstone’s life. It attracted the attention of a 
great Tory nobleman of the day—great in position and in influence, but 
great in nothing else except obstinacy, the Duke of Newcastle. The 
Duke of Newcastle will live in political history for two reasons—first, 
because, with regard to the representation of Newark, he insisted bluntly 
on his right to “do what he liked with his own,” and, next, because he 
brought Mr. Gladstone into politieal life. The Duke of Newcastle’s son, 
Lord Lincoln, was a great friend and college chum of Gladstone’s,—he was 
afterward his official colleague,—and he wrote to his father enthusiasti- 
cally about Gladstone’s speech at the Oxford Union Debating Society. 
Meanwhile Gladstone had left the University. He graduated in 1831 
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with highest honors both in classics and in mathematics (a double 
first-class). At that time he had a very serious idea of entering the 
church. His father, however, preferred that he should go in for a 
political career; and Gladstone deferred to the parental wishes. 

There has been a good deal of futile speculation as to what sort of 
name Mr. Gladstone would have made if he had gone into the English 
Church, and also as to what might have happened to him if he had re- 
mained at Oxford a little longer, and come under the influence of what 
we may call the Catholic revival and of the bewitching mastery of the late 
Cardinal Newman. It is idle to think of these things now. What did 
happen was, that Gladstone went to Italy to study the language and to 
enjoy the scenery and the art and the traditions of the country, and was 
recalled to England, after some six months, to contest, at the request of 
the Duke of Newcastle, the borough of Newark against a Liberal candi- 
date. Fate seems to have a way of bringing back illustrious English- 
men from Italy to take part in political affairs. Milton came back from 
Florence; Sir Robert Peel was summoned home from Rome; John Bright 
returned from Florence; and Mr. Gladstone hurried from Italy to fight the 
Tory battle at Newark. 

Gladstone was successful. The success was not certain in advance: 
for the influence of the Duke of Newcastle had been challenged effec- 
tively on a former occasion; and the Reform Bill had meanwhile been 
passed into law. The Bill received the Royal assent,—how reluctantly 
that assent was given we all know,—and Mr. Gladstone stood for New- 
ark in December of the same year. He was returned at the head of the 
poll, and was thus launched upon his Parliamentary career. 

Gladstone found ample means afterward to recompense himself for 
his shortened stay in Italy. Whenever he had leisure during the rest of 
his busy and eventful life, he delighted to spend it in Italy. He loved 
the country, was steeped in its literature and its traditions, and hailed 
the prospect of its unity. He learned to speak the language well. A 
distinguished member of the Italian Parliament told me that if Gladstone 
could somehow be got into either of the two Chambers at Rome, and were 
to make a speech there, he might easily pass for a native of the country, 
—only that a man of one Italian province would take him for a native 
of another. After his own country, Gladstone loved Italy best—until 
he became interested in the story of Ireland. He had of course a great 
affection for Greece also. He was suffused with the literature of classic 
Greece, and was full of sympathy with the hopes and struggles of mod- 
ern Greece. Later in his life he had an opportunity of visiting Athens 
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and standing on the Acropolis and studying the Parthenon, and of looking 
over that scene which, for rock, river, sea, and island,—physical beauty 
combined with artistic perfection and immortal association,—is surely 
without comparison in all the world. Mr. Gladstone was welcomed 
everywhere in Greece as “the Philhellene.” 

This of course is anticipating events in his career. Ihave introduced 
so much here and just now only to point to the early predilections which 
were formed in him by the study of the great authors of what are called 
the classic times of Greece and Rome. His love of Italian literature 
was as much aflame for the days of Dante as for the days of Vergil. So 
far as I know, he does not seem to have had any great passion for the 
literature of Germany. German literature burst upon the world like a 
flood. One day it was wholly unknown to Europe in general; the tongue 
of the German courts was French ; and the language of many philosophical 
German writers was Latin. The next day, if 1 may put it in this way, 
the scholarship of Lessing and the poetic genius of Goethe and Schiller 
had conquered Europe and the world. Mr. Gladstone did not seem to 
have quite caught up with it. I have heard him quote very effectively 
in the House of Commons from Schiller’s “Mary Stuart”; but I do not 
remember ever to have heard him adorn a speech with any citation from 
Goethe or Heine. His heart’s love was given to the literature of Eng- 
land, of Greece, and of Italy. Such was the literary outfit with which 
he entered the House of Commons in the reformed Parliament of 1832. 
That first Parliament met on January 29, 1833,—we name a Parliament 
after the year of its origin, not of its first actual assembling. In Janu- 
ary, 1833, Mr. Gladstone first entered that House of Commons with which 
his name must ever be associated so long as men read English history. 

Mr. Gladstone, then, is launched into political life as a Tory—as what 
I may be allowed to call a High-Church Tory. It is not surprising that 
he should have entered into public life thus. His father was a Tory of 
the Tories. The times were well calculated to make moderate men— 
especially men of property—lean to Conservative opinions, to take refuge 
in them, with the natural, human, futile idea that one’s holding this 
opinion or that can avert the course of an organic political development. 
When Gladstone was born, Napoleon was still at the height of his fame. 
Not many months had passed since Wagram. Napoleon was himself in 
fact a genuine Conservative, and even a reactionary ; but the Conservative 
politicians of England, and indeed of Europe, seemed to regard him as if 
he were the author and the inspiration of all the extravagances of the 
French Revolution. Throne and altar, peace, property, religion, the cash- 
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box, the currency, the chalky cliffs of England, and the domestic hearth 
alike seemed to be threatened by the influences and the objects of the 
French Revolution. 

Sir John Gladstone naturally remained a Conservative; and his son 
followed him in the same line of thought. The father was a great friend 
and supporter of Canning, who represented Liverpool for many years; 
and the son may be said to have grown up under the influence of Can- 
ning’s teaching. Gladstone himself has told us all about it. In his 
immortal speech on the second reading of the Reform Bill of 1866—his 
own and Lord Russell’s Reform Bill—Mr. Gladstone said, in explanation 
of his early Conservative doctrines: 

“I was bred under the shadow of the great name of Canning; every influence 
connected with that name governed the politics of my childhood and my youth; 
with Canning I rejoiced in the removal of religious disabilities, and in the character 
which he gave to our policy abroad ; with Canning I rejoiced in the opening he made 
toward the establishment of the commercial interchanges between nations; with 
Canning, and under the shadow of that great name, and under the shadow of that 


yet more venerable name of Burke, I grant my youthful mind and imagination were 
impressed. ” 


Canning’s influence, curiously enough, has faded entirely out of public 
memory in our time. He was hardly what could be called a Conserva- 
tive, in the narrower sense of the word. Indeed he was an intellectual 
Liberal in everything except where Parliamentary reform was concerned. 
He appears to have been a sort of miniature Burke—with a handsome 
presence and a beautiful voice. He impressed and captivated the Ma- 
jority of the House of Commons in his time: but Lord Brougham has 
denied that he ever possessed the real fibre of an orator; and Disraeli 
has mercilessly disparaged him. Still, he was just the sort of statesman 
to impress the youthful Gladstone. John Bright once said to me, “Glad- 
stone is always struggling toward the light.” So, in a certain sense, was 
Canning. So, most assuredly, Canning must have appeared to Gladstone. 

Under these influences, then,—the name of Canning and the “ yet 
more venerable name of Burke,”—Mr. Gladstone blossomed into Conser- 
vatism. His success was foretold by all men who came to know him 
well. One man, who certainly did not know him well at the time, nor 
indeed ever after, saw no promise in him. This was Mr. Disraeli—his 
great rival in later years, and the only Conservative orator in the House 
of Commons who was able to hold the lists in any effective sort of way 
against Gladstone. In Gladstone’s early political career, when people 
were already beginning to talk about him, Disraeli met him somewhere 
in London, and wrote, I think, to his sister, to tell her she might depend 
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upon it that “that young man has no future in politics.” Some eminent 
person or other said, in Julius Cesar’s earlier days, that, whatever might 
come of that young man, he never would make a soldier. Alva scoffed 
at the notion of William the Silent leading a formidable rebellion. 
Gladstone’s commercial education stood him in good stead when he 
came into Parliament. Commercial questions were then occupying close 
and eager attention. It is not generally remembered, although of course 
it is recorded in all his biographies, that Gladstone spent some years in 
studying for the bar, and gave up his idea of becoming an advocate only 
when the opening seemed so clearly to present itself for a successful ca- 
reerin politics. I cannot help thinking what asuperb advocate he would 
have made; what ingenuity he would have displayed; how he would 
have wound himself in and out of any evidence; how he would have 
dazzled the jury by his eloquence; how he would have bewildered the 
judge by the plausibility and the pertinacity of his argument. Still I 
think we must all be glad that the English bar did not get what was 
meant for the English Parliament. But I have always thought that 
Gladstone’s studies in law, such as they were, must have been of great 
advantage to his Parliamentary career. Combined with his early train- 
ing to business ways, they carried him far in the House of Commons. 
He soon attracted the attention, the admiration, and the confidence of 
Sir Robert Peel, then approaching the height of his fame and influence. 
Peel gave the young Gladstone his first chance of office. In Decem- 
ber, 1834, Peel appointed him a Junior Lord of the Treasury,—really a 
sort of Parliamentary under-secretaryship with a fine-sounding name to 
it,—an office with which promising young men usually begin. In 1835 
he was invited by Peel and consented to become Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies. This is a post of real political importance in the House of 
Commons,—if the Secretary, the chief, happens to be in the House of 
Lords. Disraeli, in one of his political novels, says that the Foreign or 
Colonial Under-Secretary whose chief is in the House of Lords is master 
of the situation. At least he puts these words into the mouth of one of 
the personages of his novel; and another of the personages, a lady, takes 
the words literally and assumes that the Under-Secretary so favored by 
fortune really obtains a position which is officially described as “master 
of the situation.” In this sense Mr. Gladstone was master of the situation. 
His official chief was Lord Aberdeen, the “travelled Thane, Athenian 
Aberdeen,” of Byron, and the Aberdeen of the Crimean War—a curious 
link between the present and the past. The friendship which sprang 
up between Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone survived many political 
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changes. But the new Under-Secretary for the Colonies had not much 
chance of showing what he could do in the House of Commons as master 
of the situation. Sir Robert Peel was turned out of office very soon; and 
Mr. Gladstone, it is needless to say, cheerfully followed his friend and 
leader into opposition. Itis a remarkable historical fact that the motion 
on which the Government of Sir Robert Peel was dismissed from office, 
and which sent Mr. Gladstone into opposition for the time, was a motion 
directed by Lord John Russell against the Irish State Church—that 
church which Mr. Gladstone himself afterward disestablished and dis- 
endowed. 

The year 1838 was an important, indeed it might almost be called 
an eventful, year in Mr. Gladstone’s life-story. In that year he published 
his book, “ The State in its Relations with the Church,’—the book which 
Lord Macaulay did so much to bring into literary importance by that 
review in which he described Gladstone as “the rising hope of the stern 
and unbending Tories.” The book would have been forgotten long ago, 
if it had been written by a different man and been reviewed by a differ- 
ent man. What it asserted was, in brief, that the state as a state has a 
conscience in religious matters, and is bound to act upon that conscience 
—is bound, for example, to maintain its own religion to the disadvantage 
of every other. The mere lapse of time has settled that controversy for 
Great Britain and Ireland. It has hardly ever come up in the United 
States since the colonies formed themselves into a Union; nor would it 
at present have the slightest interest as a subject of discussion in Canada 
or Australasia. But there was a great fascination about it to a mind 
like that of Gladstone. The state is supreme; the state must care for 
its people; the supremest care for its people is the care for their immortal 
souls; therefore, the state is bound to encourage and even to enforce its 
own chosen religion. Now, between this doctrine and the much-de- 
nounced doctrines of the Inquisition, I, for one, do not see a pin to choose. 

We must remember, however, that Gladstone was bred in Oxford, 
and that the influence of the religious revival there took fast hold of him. 
The religious revival began with a generous desire to make the church 
once again the inspiring force of the nation. The leader of that move- 
ment was the late Cardinal Newman. Two of Gladstone’s nearest and 
dearest friends were Mr. James Hope, afterward Mr. Hope Scott, whom 
I well remember as one of the most brilliant and successful members of 
our Parliamentary bar, and Mr. Henry Edward Manning, afterward Car- 
dinal Manning, whose friendship I had the honor to possess, and whose 
advice I sought at many a critical moment. These two men had at first 
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only the thought of reviving and reawakening the English State Church 
to a sense of her duty as a light and a leader of the nation. After along 
struggle they followed Newman; having convinced themselves by differ- 
ent forms of reasoning that there was no church but the Church of Rome. 
The determination of his friends filled Gladstone with the deepest grief. 
I know of nothing more touching in its way than the language of some 
of the letters written many years later by Mr. Gladstone to the daughter 
of his old friend, Hope Scott. 

All this I mention to show how deeply rooted in Mr. Gladstone’s 
earlier mind was the theory that the state is bound to maintain a religion 
of itsown. In his book he expressly defended on this principle the Irish 
State Church—that church which he afterward abolished as a state-sup- 
ported institution. He defended it on the very ground on which he 
afterward abolished it. The Irish State Church had been planted by con- 
quest among a people who would not and could not accept its teaching. 
It was the church of only one-sixth of the population. ‘But the other five- 
sixths had to pay for its maintenance. One need not discuss a question 
of this kind now. Mr. Gladstone, in his book, contended that, the smaller 
the number of Protestants in Ireland, the greater was the need of a Prot- 
estant establishment maintained by the state. From his point of view 
he was strictly logical. It would be the duty of the state, from that 
point of view, to spend all its available resources to save one single soul. 
But it must have given a sudden shock to Gladstone’s mind when he 
found that three of the men he best understood and most looked up to 
in the world had carried the logical principle one step farther and to its 
final movement, and had seen no way out of the difficulty but to become 
members of the Church of Rome. In truth, Gladstone’s nature was made 
up of three strands which were closely intertwined. He was a church- 
man; he was a financier; and he was a believer in the doctrine of na- 
tionalities. The more closely we examine the work of his great life, the 
more we shall find that these three principles wrought and interwrought 
upon each other—they compelled compromise and gave some appearance 
of inconsistency. By this light I think is Gladstone to be judged in the 
political sense. He began as a Tory, a Protectionist, and a devotee of 
the principle of a state conscience. But then he had the genius and the 
training of a financier; and he had faith in the national principle. 

At a time when other English statesmen seemed to have no idea but 
that of fusing all parts of Great Britain and Ireland into one homogene- 
ous, monotonous mass, Mr. Gladstone was always urging that each divi- 
sion of the Kingdom should keep to its ancient traditions, should love 
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its own ways and its own poetry and its own art—should be, in short, 
a nationality. He wanted the Englishman to be an Englishman; but he 
also wanted the Scotchman to be a Scotchman, the Welshman to be a 
Welshman, and the Irishman to be an Irishman. Ata very early period 
of his political career he was filled with a desire to go to Ireland and to 
judge of its condition for himself. He was anxious that his friend Hope 
should accompany him; but the expedition did not come off at that time 
nor under the desired conditions. 

I am not writing a biography of Mr. Gladstone. Even if I were to 
attempt such a task in the most condensed form possible to do the sub- 
ject justice, it would still have to expand much too far for an article such 
as I am now concerned to write. The public life of Gladstone belongs 
to history, and is open to the study of anyone and everyone. Iam rather 
desirous of telling in a cursory sort of way how that life began, how that 
career was directed from its beginning, how the nature and the genius of 
the man asserted themselves, how he came to slough old beliefs and to 
cast away old prejudices, how, as Bright said of him, he was always strug- 
gling to the light. I have also desired to give a sort of impressionist 
picture of Mr. Gladstone—to tell of himasIknewhim. We need not go 
over his public career. We know how, with Sir Robert Peel, he became 
a Free-Trader; how, from being a Tory, opposed to the whole principle 
of a popular vote, he grew to support and even to introduce measures 
which fell hardly short of complete manhood suffrage; how, from ex- 
cusing, or defending, or indeed advocating, the principle of small pocket- 
boroughs, he came to decree their total extinction; how he devoted 
himself to the principle of nationalities all over the world. We know 
how he became Chancellor of the Exchequer—the greatest Chancellor of 
the Exchequer since the days of Pitt—and how he became Prime Min- 
ister. We know that he was four times Prime Minister of England. 
“They may say of me,” said Lord Beaconsfield to a friend, “anything they 
like; but they cannot deny that I have been Prime Minister of England.” 
They cannot deny—whoever they are—that Mr. Gladstone was four times 
Prime Minister of England, and that the resignation of his fourth Prime 
Ministry was a purely voluntary act, prompted indeed by his conscious- 
ness of fading sight and failing health and deepening old age, but depre- 
cated and deplored by all his followers. Anybody who does not know 
all about that, and who wants to know of it, can read of it elsewhere. 


My idea is to make a study from personal memory of the man rather than 
a chronicle of his career. 








Mr. Gladstone’s was an intensely earnest nature. Deep sincerity was 
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the keynote of his character. For many people he was too serious and too 
earnest and too impassioned. There were some who could not, or per- 
haps would not, understand such a man. They refused to believe that 
anyone could be so conscientious; and, to relieve their own souls and to 
maintain themselves in their own estimation, a certain number of persons 
in political life—and they were not always Gladstone’s political opponents 
—chose to persuade themselves that he was hypocritical. “Pecksniff,” 
it was at one time the fashion to call him among certain London Tory 
sets and cliques. In later years even his bitterest political opponents 
became more just to him, and recognized his splendid and truthful 
earnestness and his magnificent power of self-sacrifice. But I freely ac- 
knowledge that his earnestness sometimes took a form that put people 
against him. If a man did not always follow the political course that 
Gladstone thought he ought to have followed, Gladstone was very likely 
to express his convictions in his manner. I have been told again and 
again of men who were his habitual followers, but who went against him 
on some passing question, and whom, therefore, he visited with his severe 
displeasure. I have heard of men whom for years he cut off even from 
mere personal recognition, on account of some falling away from political 
principle which Gladstone believed them to have committed. This feel- 
ing never extended to avowed political opponents: to them he was all 
frankness and graciousness in private life. But he was apt to be much 
too severe on any of those who, as he thought, ought to have battled with 
him on all questions, but who had battled against him on some one par- 
ticular and passing question. 

Gladstone had not the art of propitiating men, such as Lord Palm- 
erston always had, and as Lord Beaconsfield occasionally had. Lord 
Palmerston was always in the mood to conciliate people—it was natural 
tohim. He did not take his politics too seriously, nor did he much care 
whether men went right or wrong, except as regarded the effect on 
an immediate vote in the House of Commons; and it came easily to him 
to be genial. Lord Beaconsfield could be genial when he was not too 
much in fear of being bored. There were times when he would shrink 
into himself, and could not by any influence whatever be induced to come 
out. Gladstone never could have been bored. He had too quick and 
keen an interest in everything. But he was too serious and too sensitive 
to take things lightly, or to make allowance for people who took things 
lightly ; and, if he came in contact with a man whom he considered an 
offender, he could hardly keep from giving the man a silent suggestion 
as to his offence. 
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A great deal has been made of Mr. Gladstone’s sudden conversion to 
the principle of Home Rule for Ireland. Was it sudden? On that ques- 
tion I can call attention to some public evidence, and can give some pri- 
vate evidence of my own. So long ago as 1874, when Mr. Gladstone 
was leader of the Opposition—having been suddenly turned out of office at 
a general election which he as Prime Minister had just brought on—he 
spoke in adebate on Home Rule raised by Mr. Isaac Butt, then the leader 
of the newly formed Home Rule party. Mr. Gladstone opposed Home 
Rule, but only on the ground that the principle was not accepted either 
by Great Britain or by Ireland. He emphatically declared, however, that 
if the principle were accepted by Great Britain and by Ireland, he would 
not give much for the statesmanship which could not fashion a practi- 
cal and working scheme of Home Rule. I emphasize my reference to 
this declaration of Mr. Gladstone’s for the reason that, through the whole 
course of the debate, the one great argument advanced by the opponents 
of Home Rule was that it would be impossible to devise a scheme of Irish 
Home Rule which could be practically worked with any consideration for 
the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. The one most important 
declaration made by Mr. Gladstone in his speech was, that if public opin- 
ion accepted the principle, there would be no real difficulty in working 
out the scheme. I was not a member of the House of Commons when 
that declaration was made: but I sat in one of the galleries and heard it; 
and I said to myself that such a declaration marked out Gladstone as a 
certain convert to Home Rule. Four or five years later I entered Parlia- 
ment, and wrote in a leading London review two articles on Home Rule. 
They were intended to bring out, as far as possible, the answer to two 
questions: (1) Is Home Rule demanded by the Irish people as a whole? 
(2) Is Home Rule compatible with the working of the Imperial Par- 
liament? The suggestion that these articles should be written came 
from Mr. Gladstone. ‘The suggestion as to the time when they could 
most effectively appear also came from him. At that time he was 
not a convinced Home Ruler; but even then he was anxious that the 
case for Home Rule should be put in the best light. That was in the 
latter part of 1879. A general election was expected before very long,— 
it took place in fact in the spring of 1880,—and Mr. Gladstone was 
anxious that the articles should come before the public of Great Britain 
in advance of it. To me it was clear, more clear than ever, that he 
was advancing in the direction of Home Rule. Yet another year or 
two went on, and the whirligig of fate threw us Irish Nationalist Mem- 
bers into constant antagonism with Mr. Gladstone’s Government, which 
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had come back into power in the spring of 1880. One night I met Mr. 
Gladstone in a division-lobby of the House of Commons. Our Irish 
National party was then but a very small party—some twenty perhaps. 
The Irish franchise was then ridiculously restricted; and the great bulk 
of the Irish working-population had literally nothing to do with it. Mr. 
Gladstone spoke to me in rather an animated tone, and said that he did 
not really quite understand why a mere handful of men chose to call 
themselves par excellence Irish Nationalist Members. “You are a small 
minority,” he said, “twenty out of a hundred; and all the other Irish 
Members assure me that you do not represent Ireland at all.” I said to 
him: “Mr. Gladstone, give us a popular franchise in Ireland, and we shall 
soon show you whether we do or do not represent the opinions of the 
Irish people.” He said: “You know I have always done my best to get 
a popular suffrage for Ireland as well as for England and Scotland and 
Wales.” And I answered: “ Yes, I know that well; but when you do 
get it for us—and you will get it some day—then we shall be able to 
show you that our Nationalist opinions are the opinions of the people of 
Ireland.” Thereupon somebody else came up, and the talk between Mr. 
Gladstone and myself was over. But I was always impressed by that 
short conversation—have always borne it in memory. I felt convinced 
that Mr. Gladstone was waiting for nothing but to be assured on undoubt- 
ed evidence that the great majority of the Irish people were eager for 
Home Rule. 

What happened? The Reform legislation of 1884 and 1885, intro- 
duced and carried through by Mr. Gladstone, gave Ireland for the first 
time a genuine national suffrage; and then we—the Irish Nationalists 
—came back, after the subsequent general election, as the great majority 
of the representatives of Ireland. Immediately, or almost immediately, 
thereafter, Mr. Gladstone announced—first in private, then in public—his 
acceptance of the principle of Home Rule. He had, as I have shown, 
been convinced for many years that, if the principle were accepted, it 
could be embodied in legislation. He had not been satisfied that the ma- 
jority of the Irish nation approved of it. When that was made clear, 
it was enough for him. Let it be added, as a further proof of his dis- 
interestedness, that, at the elections of 1885, the Irish vote was cast for 
the Tories, and Mr. Gladstone came into office without our support and 
in despite of us. That did not affect his course of policy. 

In March, 1886, Mr. Gladstone brought in his first Home Rule Bill. 
That Bill was thrown out by a majority in the House of Commons itself. 
The majority against Home Rule was caused by the secession from the 
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Liberal party of Lord Hartington,—now the Duke of Devonshire,—Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, Sir Henry James, and many others. Such a seces- 
sion is an event of regular occurrence, or recurrence, in the fortunes of the 
Liberal party. It comes with the regularity of a planet’s appearances 
and disappearances. Some great Liberal leader goes farther on the way 
of reform than some of his former followers are inclined to go—and then 
there is a secession. Perhaps some of the seceders are further prompted 
to secession by the inward belief that they were not consulted early 
enough, that they were not taken sufficient account of at the forming of 
an administration; but let that pass. Certain it is, that whenever a re- 
forming leader starts a great work of progress, a number of doubtful Lib- 
erals fall off; becoming after a while the sworn allies of the Tories. 
This happened in the days of Gladstone’s Reform Bill of 1866, when the 
secession was formed which Mr. Bright described as the “Cave of Adul- 
lam.” That secession, unlike the secession of our more recent time, 
was led by a man of culture, almost of genius, Mr. Robert Lowe,—com- 
monly known as “ Bob Lowe,” and afterward Lord Sherbrooke. 

Robert Lowe “blazed, the comet of a season.” I remember nothing 
in my time like to his sudden and short success. He had made a repu- 
tation in Australia; and when he came over and settled in England, and 
entered the House of Commons, everybody knew that he was a man of 
great natural ability, high scholarship, and rare literary talent. He be- 
came one of the principal leader-writers on the “Times” newspaper. In 
the House of Commons he was recognized for years as a capable and 
highly accomplished man; but nobody ever thought of him as a man who 
could stand up in debate and hold his own against Gladstone or Disraeli 
or Bright. When, however, he suddenly came out as leader of the seces- 
sion from the Liberal party in 1866, against Gladstone’s Reform Bill, he 
stood upand held his own in debate against both Gladstone and Bright. 
That secession threw out Gladstone’s Reform Bill and Gladstone’s Gov- 
ernment. But the Tory party was then led by a master-spirit, a con- 
summate politician, an opportunist of the rarest kind—the Tories were 
led in fact by Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Disraeli saw that a popular suffrage 
was inevitable, even though he and his secessionist allies had defeated 
Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone; and he made up his mind that, since 
reform had to come, there was no reason why it should not come through 
a Tory Ministry. In the very next session Disraeli and his Government 
brought in a Reform Bill, which he allowed the Radicals to hammer into 
a@ much more advanced measure than that which Lord Russell and Mr. 


Gladstone had introduced. “Bob Lowe” remained firm to his opposition ; 
34 
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and, as the Liberals had to support the new Bill, he had to stand up in 
debate against Gladstone, Disraeli, and Bright in succession. All I can 
say is that, so far as mere debating-power was concerned, he held his own 
and did not get the worst of it. Then his day was done. He never be- 
fore nor after made a great figure in fight. I mention all this to show that 
a Liberal secession is an incident of every great measure of reform. 

Mr. Lowe, with all his extraordinary fighting-power, was not able to 
stop the movement of reform for more than a session. None of the 
movements set going by the Liberal secession of our time will be long 
delayed by the united powers of the Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and the Tory party. The one supreme work that Mr. Gladstone did 
in later years was the reconciliation of Great Britain and Ireland. All 
the old misinterpretations and misjudgments and hatreds melted and 
vanished under the genial breath of his spell-working influence and elo- 
quence. He did what even Charles James Fox was unable to do—and 
Fox was the orator and statesman who first proclaimed that Ireland ought 
to be governed according to Irish ideas. To have accomplished that one 
healing triumph alone, might well be regarded as the crown of statesman- 
ship. When Mr. Gladstone determined on withdrawing from office and 
from public life, the announcement was received with more distress and 
dismay in Ireland than even in England or Scotland or Wales. “What 
shall we do without him?” was the cry of the Irish people. 

To turn again to his Parliamentary career, I may say that Mr. Glad- 
stone was singularly gifted with the art of happy and original quotation. 
When I speak of original quotation I mean of course the art of finding 
something which directly applies to the case in point, and which has not 
been quoted before. Gladstone surpassed even Sir Robert Peel in this 
art, as he surpassed him in many others. Disraeli once sneered at Peel 
and his quotations, on the ground that Peel never ventured on any quo- 
tation which had not already well commended itself to the House of 
Commons by frequent repetition. I take leave to think that Peel was 
especially fresh and original in his quotations. But Gladstone was still 
more happy and, I may add, still more courageous. I have heard him 
quote from Aristophanes, from Lucretius, from Chaucer, from Schiller, 
and carry the House of Commons with him as well as if he had been 
quoting from Horace or from Shakespeare. It is a gift worth mentioning, 
even among the many other and far more important gifts of a great orator. 

Mr. Gladstone was not successful as an after-dinner speaker. Per- 
haps there was something too deeply earnest in his whole nature and 
temperament to allow him to strike that bright and happy note made up 
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of sense and nonsense, humor, wit, penetrating symbolism—if I may use 
such an expression—that go to the making of successful after-dinner 
speeches. Nor was Mr. Gladstone’s great rival, Lord Beaconsfield, heard 
at his best, or anything like his best, in an after-dinner speech. In the 
case of Mr. Disraeli, it certainly was not a superabundance of earnestness 
or even seriousness that could be held to account for his comparative 
failure as an after-dinner speaker. Of course it was only a comparative 
failure in either case—simply the fact that the man was not so apt for 
that as he was for other oratorical work. It is a special art, that art of 
making successful after-dinner speeches; and in England, as in America, 
it is an art which carries considerable influence with it. So far as I 
can remember, I think the greatest English-speaking masters of the craft 
whom I have known were Charles Dickens, Lord Granville, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, and Chauncey Depew. Perhaps I should add Lord Dufferin 
and Lord Rosebery and Sir Frederick Leighton to the list. But I could 
not include in it Gladstone, Disraeli, or Bright. 

Perhaps the one reason why Mr. Gladstone—with all his magnificent 
reaches over the domain of eloquence, with his power to run through each 
mode of the lyre and be master of nearly all—failed to conquer that par- 
ticular strain of oratory which is known as after-dinner eloquence, was 
just the fact that he lacked a certain sense of humor. He was possessed 
of a gift of strong and subtle satire, which often stood him in good stead 
in Parliamentary debate. He could scorch with a sarcasm. His scorn 
had on occasion much that was sardonic in it. But he had not that 
strange, indefinable gift of what we call humor. Lord Palmerston had 
it; John Bright had it; Henry Ward Beecher had it; Bismarck has it; 
but it was not revealed to Gladstone. Therefore, he could not possibly 
succeed as an after-dinner speaker. Of course he made eloquent and 
powerful speeches on after-dinner occasions. He could not help doing 
that. He could not have been Gladstone if he had not done that. But 
the great difference between him and others at such a moment was this: 
You listened to Gladstone because it was Gladstone who addressed the 
company, and you did not want to lose a word he said; but you listened to 
Charles Dickens or to Lord Granville or to Lowell because you could not 
help it, because you never knew what was coming next, because the play 
of fancy had an intoxication for you, because the flash was always dart- 


ing across your eyes, because you grudged every sound, even the sound 
of sympathetic, irresistible applause, that might snatch from you one of 
the chance words, the casual possibilities of the orator. “Don’t make a 
noise,” was your idea. “Who knows what he may say and what we may 
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lose?” Now this is exactly what men felt in the House of Commons 
while Mr. Gladstone was speaking. This is not what anybody felt when 
Mr. Gladstone spoke to the company gathered round a public table as 
the after-dinner toasts came to be proposed and acknowledged. Natur- 
ally Gladstone was not fond of presiding at public dinners. It was not 
his work. But he put up with it whenever he believed that he was 
bound to undertake it; and it can hardly be said that he ever failed: it 
can only be said that he never surprised by a success. 

I must say something of Gladstone as a talker—I mean in private 
life. Ido so wish that he had a Boswell—I do so hope that there may 
have been a Boswell lurking round somewhere, who will proclaim him- 
self when the right moment comes. It will be a sad thing if the 
Boswell has not been in attendance and taking notes all the time. Glad- 
stone was really, | am convinced, one of the great talkers of the modern 
world. Ido not quite know with whom one could compare him. He 
did not bear down crushingly upon an adversary in argument, as Dr. 
Johnson so often did. It is quite impossible to think of him as ever 
being rude in discussion or contradiction, as Carlyle could be. He did 
not want to keep the whole talk to himself, as Macaulay very often did. 
In fact, he was as remarkable a listener as he was a remarkable talker. 
He had an intense desire to get from everybody all that he or she knew 
on any subject whatever with which Gladstone himself did not happen 
to be thoroughly acquainted, or on which he thought there were any | 
new lights to be thrown. He liked to ask questions of all sorts of per- 
sons and to get answers, and to reason out the whole affair. I have 


: 
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said that I do not know whether Mr. Gladstone was much of a reader of 
Goethe; but he certainly always seemed to me to be filled with Goethe’s 
conviction, that the most commonplace man or woman he came across 


could not leave his company without giving him some idea which had | 
not been in his mind before. When he wanted to talk, he could pour . 
out his talk in a flood—in a torrent. He was a much more energetic | 


talker than Oliver Wendell Holmes, for example. Holmes was a de- 
lightful, poetical, musical, ever-flowing brook: Gladstone was a rushing 
river. Holmes had infinitely more fancy; and, of course, he was all 
compact of humor: Gladstone had more strength, more emotion, more 
definite purpose. He talked for the sake of learning, or of teaching; for 
the sake of convincing, or of being convinced; to draw from his com- 
panion whatever he could get; to give out in return all that he had to 
give. He did not often care to play with a subject or around a subject, 
as Holmes or Lowell might have done. 
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I account it a good fortune to have been able to follow closely and 
at a near distance the greater part of Gladstone’s great career. As I 
have explained already, Mr. Gladstone was really only at the opening 
of the best part of his statesmanship, financial and other, when I first 
listened to his speech in Manchester more than forty years ago. Since 
then I have naturally watched over every chapter of his political his- 
tory, have heard nearly all his great Parliamentary speeches and many 
of his speeches made outside Parliament, have sat in the House of 
Commons and supported him, have been compelled by principle to 
oppose him, and then have supported him once more and to the end. I 
account it one of the greatest privileges of my life to have been allowed 
to form his personal acquaintance—to have been permitted now and 
again to look into his great, hopeful heart. I saw, of course, some of 
his defects as a leader of Parliaments. He was, as I have said, curi- 
ously wanting in the art and craft of managing men. Perhaps, even if 
he had had the skill, he would have despised it too much to make any 
use of it. He could captivate the House of Commons, he could domi- 
nate a vast public meeting, he could carry the country with him; but 
he never knew—or, if he knew, never put his knowledge into practice, 
—the way to manage the men with whom he came in contact. If he 
liked a man, and felt drawn to him, he would delightedly welcome 
that man to his hospitality and his friendship. But he had no idea of 
winning men over by throwing open his house and his welcome to them. 
He assumed, apparently, that men were bound to act on principle, as he 
did himself, and to vote right if they felt right. The genial, superficial 
arts by which Lord Palmerston always kept himself popular were totally 
unknown to Mr. Gladstone—or, as I have said, if he knew them, he 
renounced and despised them. My own opinion is that he knew noth- 
ing of them, and never troubled his mind about them. 

Gladstone was always gracious of speech; and his nature was full 
of the nobler kind of sympathy. But he could not concern himself 
about the fact that, in order to conciliate this or that man, or to keep 
him still on the right side, it was necessary to ask him now and then 
to dinner. I point out this defect without hesitation, because I know 
that many will think, as I think, that even that frailty “lean’d to virtue’s 
side.” It certainly went against him in political leadership—it will not 
count much against him in history. What history must tell of him is, 
that, in elevation of character, as well as in political genius and Parlia- 
mentary eloquence, he was the greatest Englishman of the nineteenth 
century. Justin McCarruy. 











THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


ADMIRAL DEWEY has given a new world to the United States, almost 
as literally as Columbus gave a new world to Spain; and, until recently, 
the majority of Americans knew almost as little of the one as did the 
people of Spain about the other. Beyond the fact, that there existed an 
Asiatic country which supplied us with Manila hemp, and from which 
we imported sugar in large quantities, few of our citizens knew anything 
concerning Spain’s island empire in the Orient. Now, suddenly, a war, 
undertaken for the purpose of rescuing a neighboring people from an 
intolerable bondage, and without any purpose of territorial aggrandize- 
ment, has thrown into our hands a region rich in resources, and teem- 
ing with great commercial possibilities, and has imposed on us the 
grave respousibility of shaping the destiny of eight millions of people. 

Whatever may be the decision of our statesmen as to the future form 
of government to be established in the Philippines, the civilized world 
will hold us responsible for its success or failure; and we owe it to our 
own people that the commercial advantages to be derived from this un- 
expected turn of events shall be utilized for their benefit. 

However we may differ as to the fiscal policy of our Government, 
whether Free Trade or Protection should regulate our importations from 
other countries, there is but one opinion as to the necessity of the ex- 
pansion of our export trade, and of finding markets for our ever-increas- 
ing surplus of products and manufactures. As the commercial activities 
of the nations of “urope have so filled every avenue of trade across the 
Atlantic that there is little left for us in that direction, it is to the Pa- 
cific that we must turn for the development of our commerce. 

W. H. Seward, the far-seeing statesman who secured Alaska for us, 
recognized that our future commercial energies must be largely directed 
from the Pacific Coast. On July 29, 1852, he delivered a speech in the 
Senate which, in the light of recent events, seems prophetic. He said: 





“Who does not see, then, that every year hereafter European commerce, Eu- 
ropean politics, European thoughts, and European activities, although actually 
gaining greater force, and European connections, although actually becoming more 
intimate, will, nevertheless, ultimately sink in importance ; while the Pacific Ocean, 
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its shores, its islands, and the vast region beyond, wil! become the chief theatre of 
events in the world’s great hereafter?” 

The opportunity of securing in the Philippines a magnificent van- 
tage-ground from which to strive for our share of the vast commerce of 
the Orient has now been placed in our hands. Nosuch prize has fallen 
to any nation since Great Britain acquired Burma. To ascertain its full 
value, scientifically to explore, examine, and classify the magnificent nat- 
ural resources of the islands, our Government should, without loss of 
time, imitate the example of Napoleon, who, when he sent an army to 
Egypt, appointed a scientific commission to accompany it. We have in 
the Government scientific bureaus all the machinery for organizing such 
an expedition, and an ample corps of trained observers well fitted for the 
work. In the meantime every scrap of reliable information concerning 
this little-known region has its value. 

The Philippine Islands form an important factor in the great Archi- 
pelago which lies to the southeast of the continent of Asia. The actual 
number of them is not definitely known, but is variously stated at from 
six hundred to two thousand. The latter figure is probably intended 
to include the Mariana, or Ladrone, Islands, the Carolines, and the Pelew 
Islands, which are all under the jurisdiction of the Government of the 
Philippines. Some of them are mere islets, or rocks, too small for habi- 
tation; but others are magnificent in size, scenery, and resources. The 
largest, Luzon, on which is situated Manila, the capital, has an area of 
about 41,000 square miles, and equals in size the State of Ohio. Min- 
danao, the next in size, contains about 38,000 square miles. As the 
group has never been thoroughly surveyed, no definite statement can be 
given of its aggregate land-area; but the most reliable estimate is 114,356 
square miles,—equal to the combined area of New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland. 

The Philippines are situated directly in the line of volcanic activity, 
which extends westerly from Japan to Java; and that volcanic forces 
have largely contributed to their formation and topography, is evidenced 
by the number of mountains which show traces of former destructive 
eruptions and by several volcanoes which are still active. The islands 
are generally hilly and mountainous; but none of the summits much 
exceeds a height of eight thousand feet. 

As a consequence of these subterraneous forces, earthquakes are fre- 
quent and violent; the historic records during the Spanish occupation 
of the Islands containing many accounts of such disasters and their fre- 
quent recurrence, which has led to the adoption of a method of erecting 
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buildings specially adapted to such exigencies. One of the most de- 
structive of these convulsions occurred in 1880, when many prominent 
buildings were wrecked,—among them the cathedral at Manila, which 
has been since rebuilt. Its ruined tower is still standing, and bears 
testimony to the violence of the shock. 

The generally accepted hypothesis is, that the Philippines are por- 
tions of a continent, which at some distant period of the earth’s history 
extended southward to Australia. Of their geology, however, little is 
known; the absence of roads, the primitive appliances for travel, and 
the luxuriant tropical vegetation rendering ordinary exploration and 
surveys very difficult. These would have proved still greater obstacles 
to a geologic survey or scientific search for minerals. 

It is a fact, however, that gold is profusely and widely distributed 
throughout the whole group. Evidence exists that gold-mining by very 
primitive methods was practised by the natives for many centuries be- 
fore the advent of the Spaniards; and gold in considerable quantities is 
still produced, though in a very desultory and wasteful manner,—in 
some places, by washing the alluvial deposits, and, in others, by break- 
ing the gold-bearing rock with hammers, grinding it in rude mills, and 
washing the pulverized quartz in the same manner as sand and gravel 
from rivers are treated. The returns yielded by these crude methods are 
of course poor; but they are sufficient to supply the modest wants of the 
operators. 

It seems remarkable that the Spaniards, though possessing the knowl- 
edge of the existence of gold in paying quantities, have not taken measures 
to prosecute a search for it and to apply modern scientific methods to pro- 
cure profitable results. This, however, may not appear so strange, when 
we remember that the gold deposits of California were for centuries in 
their possession without being utilized. Is it not a curious coincidence, 
that the gold-fields of California and those of the Philippines should both 
be cast into our hands by the fortunes of war from the same original own- 
ers? There is little doubt that skill and industry similar to those which 
have been employed in California would produce like or even greater re- 
sults in the Philippines, and that under American management the Islands 
would assume an important place among the gold-producing countries. 

Iron ore of good quality is abundant; but under existing conditions 
it has not been possible to manufacture iron as cheaply as it can be im- 
ported. Many small ventures of this character have been made; but 
they have been soon abandoned as unprofitable. 

Considerable deposits of copper ore also exist, some of which were 
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worked by the natives for centuries, and, later, by a company formed in 
Spain; but poor methods and still poorer roads caused the collapse of 
the enterprise. 

Several promising coal-fields are known ; and some of them have been 
utilized to a small extent. The coal produced, while not of the highest 
quality, has been pronounced fit for use on steam-vessels. By proper 
exploration, there is no doubt that deposits equal in quality to Japanese 
coal will be discovered and, by the employment of improved machinery, 
can be profitably worked. In this, as in all other efforts to develop the 
mineral resources of the region, the absence of roads, with the consequent 
expense and difficulty of transportation, has proved an obstacle, to be 
surmounted only by the employment of larger capital than can be ob- 
tained under existing political conditions. 

Great as are the manifestations of mineral wealth in the Philippines, 
the greatest permanent source of their prosperity will be, as in California, 
their vegetable products; and of these the forest growths will form an 
important factor. Ebony, cedar, iron-wood, sapan-wood, logwood, and 
the ever-present cocoanut tree abound. In addition to these familiar 
varieties there are hundreds of others—not generally known even by 
name—which produce ornamental woods useful for many purposes. Of 
all the indigenous vegetable products the bamboo is the most plentiful, 
useful, and beautiful. It is scattered everywhere in profusion, and is 
never far distant from native habitations. It is utilized for a multitude 
of purposes, including the construction of bridges and dwellings, furni- 
ture of all kinds, pipes for conveying water, musical instruments, mats, 
fences, scaffolds; the roots, branches, and leaves being utilized. It is 
represented by almost innumerable varieties, from those attaining a 
height of from fifty to sixty feet and a diameter of eight to nine inches 
to others no larger than an ordinary rattan. The forests also abound in 
all the varieties of canes, rattans, and other members of the Calamus 
family, which are important and valuable as serving a great variety of 
uses. The Areca palm also is a valuable tree; producing in enormous 
quantities a nut which is chewed by men, women, and children. A piece 
of the nut is wrapped in a leaf of the betel-pepper, which is smeared 
with shell lime made into a paste with water. It can be found on sale, 
prepared ready for use, in every town and village. 

In the agricultural products there is a great similarity between those 
of Cuba and those of the Philippines. In both, sugar and tobacco are 
great staples. But the latter islands possess a unique product which 
hitherto it has not been found possible to raise successfully elsewhere. 
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This product is known commercially as Manila hemp, which is, how- 
ever, a misnomer, as it has no relation to the hemp plant. Its native 
name is abacd ; and it is the product of a species of plantain or banana, 
Musa textilis, which differs very slightly in appearance from the edible 
variety, Musa paradisiaca. Its fruit is small, unpleasant to the taste, 
and not edible. The plant attains a height of from twelve to fifteen feet. 

There is evidently some peculiarity of soil or climate, or of both, that 
enables these islands to retain the monopoly of this fibre, which has 
proved of such immense commercial value. It grows best in hilly or 
mountainous districts, particularly in the volcanic districts in the east- 
ern parts of the Islands, is hardy, and suffers little from any enemy 
but drought. It has the advantage of being a perennial, like its fruit- 
bearing relation; and month after month young shoots spring up from 
the original root. In starting a plantation the trees and brush are cleared 
off and burned, and the young sprouts are planted. They receive no cul- 
tivation beyond the clearing away of weeds and extraneous growths. 
They reach maturity in about three years, at which age they yield the 
best fibre. The plantations cover a large area, as the plants require a 
great deal of room; and it takes the product of five or six acres to make a 
ton of fibre at each cutting. Although many machines for the decor- 
tication of the fibre have been experimented with, none has proved sat- 
isfactory ; and the crude native implement is still the only one in use. 
The latter consists of a rough wooden bench, with a long knife-blade 
hinged to it at one end, and connected at the other with a treadle. Strips 
of the plant are drawn several times between the blade and the bench. 
This operation removes the pulp and outer skin; leaving the fibre, which 
is then dried in the sun, and packed for shipment. The importance of 
this crop may be estimated from the fact that nearly 1,000,000 bales 
are exported annually. Of these, 40 per cent are consigned to the 
United States. 

Sugar is grown very extensively. The cane (Saccharum violaceum) 
is not the same species as that cultivated in the western hemisphere, but 
is of the kind common throughout Malaysia and Polynesia. In conse- 
quence of slovenly cultivation and manufacture, and of the lack of im- 
proved machinery, the sugar produced is coarse and of poor quality. The 
quantity, however, is very large; supplying all that is required for home 
consumption, and 250,000 tons for exportation. This could be indefi- 
nitely increased by the introduction of machinery, skill, and capital. 

Tobacco is an important crop; and Manila cheroots and cigars are as 
highly appreciated east of the Cape of Good Hope as the Cuban product 
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is among Western nations. It has been estimated that in the neighbor- 
hood of Manila twenty thousand or more persons find employment in the 
preparation of tobacco and the manufacture of cigars. In one factory 
alone 9,000 girls and young women are employed. Tobacco was made 
a Government monopoly by Capt.-Gen. José Basco y Vargas in 1781, and 
remained so until 1882, when the trade was thrown open. 

The use of rice as an article of food is universal among the natives: 
itis consequently grown in large quantities. There are several varieties ; 
but they may be classified under two heads,—the upland rice, which is 
sown broadcast on the hill lands, and matures in three or four months, 
and the water rice, which is sown later in the season, after the rains have 
commenced, in the water and mud of the overflowed lowlands. In 
about six weeks the young plants are transplanted to the fields, which 
are kept constantly irrigated. 

Coffee of good quality has been produced ; but the crop is not an ex- 
tensive one. The cacao bean (7heobroma cacao), which was introduced 
from Mexico by the Spaniards, has found a congenial home. It grows 
Juxuriantly, and produces good crops. Corn, cotton, vanilla, cassia, gin- 
ger, and pepper are also grown to some extent. All the usual varieties 
of tropical fruits are abundant and of fine quality. 

The Philippines lie between 4° 40’ and 20° N. lat. ; extending, there- 
fore, nearly to the northern limit of the tropical zone. There is conse- 
quently a considerable variety of climate, which also changes with the 
physical aspect of the country and the elevation; but all the general 
characteristics are of course tropical. Some recent newspaper writers, 
who evidently do not rely on personal experience, have described the 
summer climate as something terrible; but the truth is that for the 
tropics the heat is not excessive. 

On the western side of Luzon, where Manila is situated, the hottest 
season is from March to June, the greatest heat being felt generally in 
May, before the rainy season sets in, when the maximum ranges from 
80° to 100° in the shade; while the mean temperature for that month, 
calculated from data gathered during a period of seventeen years, is 84° 

—only about 2 degrees higher than the summer temperature of New 
Orleans, or about 9 degrees higher than the mean temperature of the 
warmest summer month in Washington, District of Columbia. 

The seasons may be classified as hot and wet, or cool and dry; the 
latter lasting from October to March, when the atmosphere is cool, the 
sky clear, and the weather in every way delightful. The northern islands, 
however, are occasionally liable to terrible storms, as they lie in the 
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immediate track of the dreaded typhoons, which periodically develop 
in the Pacific, and sweep over the China Sea from northeast to south- 
west. They are liable to occur at any time between May and No- 
vember; but it is in the months of July, August, and September that 
they are most frequent. In the early part of the season the northern 
part of the region is most subject to these storms, and feels their great- 
est force. As the season advances, they gradually work southward, so 
that the most dangerous time in Manila is about the end of October 
and beginning of November. These storms never pass further south 
than 9° N. lat.; so that the islands south of that line are exempt from 
their ravages. Sometimes the typhoon is of large diameter and travels 
slowly, so far as progressive motion is concerned; at other times it is 
of smaller dimensions, and both the circular and progressive motions are 
more rapid; but it always exerts terrific energy. These storms are ac- 
companied by torrential rains, and frequently cause great destruction 
of crops and property on shore, as well as of shipping. 

For a tropical climate, that of the Islands is very healthy. If peo- 
ple of the white races who are not acclimated will pay ordinary atten- 
tion to hygienic laws, particularly as to cleanliness and temperance in 
eating and drinking, there is no reason why they should not enjoy good 
health. Leprosy, elephantiasis, and beri-beri are somewhat common 
among the poorer class of natives. Yellow fever is unknown; but 
typhoid fever is prevalent at times. The white inhabitants seldom 
suffer from the latter, or from other diseases which affect the natives ; and 
this is to be explained by their better nutrition, and the more sanitary con- 
ditions in their dwellings. 

On the immense coast-line of the Islands there are many good har- 
bors; but as foreign ships have been excluded from nearly all of them, 
they are little known, except to seamen engaged in the coasting trade. 
Foreign commerce is confined chiefly to Manila, [oilo, Cebu, and Sual. 
Zamboanga, on the island of Mindanao, is also an open port; but the 
amount of business transacted there is not large. 

The bay of Manila, which is about one hundred and twenty miles 
in circumference, is one of the finest in the world. The River Pasig, at 
the mouth of which the city of Manila is situated, enters the bay on 
the eastern side. There is good anchorage for ships opposite the city; 
but it is not considered safe during the stormy season. There is, how- 
ever, excellent shelter for ships at Cavité, which lies about eight miles 
in a direct line southwest from Manila. At Cavité the Spaniards have 
a naval establishment, with a marine railroad, capable of taking from 
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the water vessels of two thousand tons displacement; also a dock for 
small vessels, shops containing machinery and appliances for repairs, an 
arsenal, and a hospital. There are many towns of considerable size and 
innumerable villages on the Islands; but the policy of concentration and 
restriction pursued by the Spanish Colonial Government has tended to 
make Manila the only great city. The facilities for communication 
with the interior afforded by the River Pasig and Lake Bay, of which 
the river forms the outlet, evidently influenced the location of the town 
which was found there when Europeans first landed. It was called by 
the natives Maynila, and was rudely fortified. 

Although the name Manila is applied to the city—on both sides of 
the River Pasig—which forms the metropolis of the Islands, it was only 
to the old walled city, situated on the left, or south, bank of the river, 
that Philip III of Spain gave the title of “La muy noble ciudad” (“the 
very noble city”). Its neighbor across the river was considered a suburb, 
and was called Binondo; but it progressed while the old city stood still, 
has now become the centre of activity and business, and is the capital 
so far as wealth and commercial influence are concerned. The old city 
is a typical, old-fashioned Spanish town, which has seen very little altera- 
tion or improvement during the past two hundred years. In it the Gov- 
ernor-General, the Archbishop, and the whole retinue of civil, military 
and ecclesiastical officers and employees have their residences. It also 
contains the Custom-House, and barracks for the military. It is con- 
nected with the newer town by several bridges; and to cross from the 
old town to the new is like stepping at once from the sixteenth into 
the nineteenth century. The crowded streets, lined with stores and 
business places of all classes, the street-cars, and the electric lights are 
all evidences that the spirit of progress is making itself felt in spite of 
the inertia and conservatism which have so long prevented the city from 
assuming its proper place among the commercial communities of the 
world. The population of the twin cities and suburbs is from 250,000 
to 300,000. Many of the suburban villages are very populous; having 
from 5,000 to 30,000 inhabitants. 

Spanish statistics are notoriously unreliable; and it is difficult to 
ascertain the exact population of the Islands. It is generally supposed, 
however, to be about 8,000,000; the bulk being of Malay origin. In 
Mindanao and some of the other southern islands there are some peo- 
ple of pure Malay blood who are Mohammedans. The Spaniards call 
them “Moros” (Moors). There are also scattered in the interior of the 
islands some remnants of the aborigines, called by the Spaniards “ Ne- 
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gritos.” They are of small stature, very dark colored, and have hair in- 
clined to be woolly. In the mountainous districts there are also other 
semi-savage tribes, who have never submitted to Spanish rule. 

In the early days of Spanish dominion it was fortunate for the na- 
tives that the great distance of the Islands from Spain prevented them 
from being overrun by greedy and cruel adventurers, as was the case 
with the countries acquired by Spain in America. The natives thus es- 
caped extermination, and have since increased in numbers. 

The Philippine Malays are a good-looking race, and in almost every 
characteristic are superior to the average of Asiatic peoples. They are 
courteous, honest, orderly, and hospitable, but exceedingly superstitious ; 
and those who profess Christianity are easily influenced by the priests. 
Living in a genial climate and on a fertile soil, their wants are easily 
supplied; and they take life easy. They are not steady workers; and, 
like most tropical people, are lacking in energy and always ready to leave 
work for amusement. They are fond of music, dancing, and gambling. 
Cock-fighting is their absorbing passion. No one is too poor to own a 
fighting-fowl, or to bet his last coin on its prowess: Every town and 
village has its cock-pit, which generally absorbs all the spare coin of 
the community. 

The mestizos, or mixed races, form a large and influential element 
in the population. A considerable proportion of the merchants and 
landed proprietors are descendants of Spanish fathers and native mothers, 
and are also numerously represented in the subordinate and clerical offices 
of the Government. Those of Chinese and native blood are very nu- 
merous. Very few Chinese women come to the Islands; and the men in- 
termarry with the native women. In their offspring the paternal type 
predominates; and no distinction is made by the Chinese between them 
and pure Mongolians. 

The Chinese form a very useful and important part of the commu- 
nity. They are industrious, thrifty, and economical; in most of the 
towns the bulk of the retail trade, banking, and money-lending is in 
their hands; and many of them own considerable property. To the 
Chinese the Islands owe their earliest commercial operations, which con- 
sisted of an exchange of commodities with China and Japan. This was 
carried on by annual trading expeditions: but in course of time the Chi- 
nese merchants found it more profitable to remain permanently ; and they 
formed that Chinese commercial colony, which, in spite of occasional out- 
bursts of fanatical persecution, and of oppressive taxation, has been the 
mainstay of commerce in the Islands. 
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Excluding the military, there are probably in the Islands not more 
than twenty thousand Spaniards, or people of pure Spanish blood, who 
are permanent, or even temporary, residents; and the number of other 
foreigners is not large. The majority of them are in Manila, and are 
connected with the foreign mercantile establishments. 

The commercial policy of the Spaniards, after obtaining possession of 
the Philippines, was to secure for Spanish subjects a monopoly of trade, 
by methods similar to those employed in their American colonies. For 
a long time a single ship only was allowed to make the voyage once a 
year from Mexico to the Islands, and from them to Mexico. This mo- 
nopoly insured enormous profits to the adventurers who supplied the car- 
goes; and the whole business was permeated with bribery and corruption. 
In 1784 a company was chartered in Spain, called “Compafiia de Fili- 
pinas,” which, by opening direct commerce with Spain, caused the de- 
cline and final extinction of the trade via Mexico; and in 1815 the last 
of the vessels thus engaged was despatched from Acapulco. The com- 
pany, however, in consequence of poor management and injudicious ven- 
tures, was not successful; and at the end of fifty years it passed out of 
existence. 

In the meantime some relaxation of the system of exclusion had 
taken place. In 1789 the port of Manila was opened to foreign vessels; 
and in 1809 an English firm received permission to establish a business 
house in Manila; being the first foreigners to receive such concession. 
In 1814 this permission was made general. It is only since 1834, 
when the operations of the Philippine Company came to an end, that 
greater freedom of intercourse, and larger introduction of foreign capital 
and business methods, have materially affected the development of the 
resources of the country, as well as its foreign commerce, which, although 
far smaller in amount than it ought to be, is a fair indication of what it 
might and would become, were the country in the hands of a liberal and 
progressive Government. 

Internal commerce, as well as the exportation of the products of the 
Islands, suffers from the lack of facilities for transportation. This is 
most marked in the rainy season, when stormy weather interferes with 
coastwise navigation, and land carriage is obstructed by wretched roads 
and the absence of bridges; necessitating the floating of goods across the 
swollen streams on rafts. Passenger transit is confined to horseback, or 
to uncomfortable two-wheeled vehicles, called carromatos, over roads ex- 
ecrable in the dry season, but which, in the wet season, become seas of 
mud to be traversed only in rude sledges drawn by buffaloes. 
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The traveller in the interior of Luzon will find neither hotels nor 
inns for his accommodation; but every village has a public building,— 
generally a rude structure, and sometimes a mere hut,—where he is en- 
titled to shelter, and can obtain food, frequently of poor character, at a 
fixed tariff rate. Wherever a priest or a convent is located, he is sure 
of more commodious quarters and better fare. 

There is, however, a hopeful sign of progress in the matter of trans- 
portation, as the first railroad has been built, and is in operation from 
Manila to Dagupin,—a distance of 123 miles,—connecting the capital 
with the rice-growing district of Pangasinan. It is a single-track road, 
well and substantially built; and its earnings have been sufficient to 
encourage an extension of railroad facilities when the country shall be 
again at peace and under a settled government. 

Considering that the Philippines are essentially agricultural, the 
manufacture of textile fabrics has attained considerable development ; but 
it is not carried on in large establishments. In certain districts, there 
are communities where almost every family possesses a loom; and in 
the houses of some of the more prosperous natives a number of looms 
may be found which are operated by hired labor. The looms are made 
of bamboo, and are of the simplest construction; but little having been 
done to introduce modern machinery. 

The products are principally cotton cloths, sail-cloths, quilts, and 
coverlets. Coarse fabrics are also made from fibres extracted from the 
leaves of the sago palm, Manila hemp, and other materials. The most 
beautiful fabric produced is that called pifia, which is made from fibre 
obtained from leaves of the pineapple-plant. The weaving is a delicate 
process; and the fabric is so exquisitely fine that sometimes a few inches 
only result from aday’s work. Sometimes silk imported from China is 
mixed with the anana fibre; but the plain pifia is the most esteemed. 
The latter is sent in considerable quantities to Manila, where large num- 
bers of women in the suburban villages are employed in embroidering 
upon it. Their work is frequently of exquisite quality, and is sold at 
high prices. 

In the villages near Manila, and in many other places, women are 
employed in making hats,—somewhat similar to the celebrated Panama 
hats,—cigar-cases, and other small wares, in which they display great 
skill and taste. Mats are also largely manufactured; and, as they are 
generally used to sleep upon, the demand is constant. They are of various 
qualities, some of them being of fine texture and ornamented with colors, 
and gold or silver thread. 
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The government of the Philippine Islands is in Spain, under the 
direction of the Minister of the Colonies, assisted by a council of state 
for the Islands, which acts as an advisory board. At Manila the ad- 
ministration of the government is in the hands of the Governor-General. 
Next to the Captain-Generalship of Cuba, this is the most important and 
lucrative post at the disposal of the Spanish Government. The juris- 
diction extends also over the Mariana, or Ladrone, Islands, the Carolines, 
and the Pelew Islands. There is a Lieutenant-Governor, who takes the 
place of the Governor-General in case of his death, and a Council at 
Manila, which has a voice in all questions concerning the internal affairs 
of the Islands. The Archbishop also exerts considerable power; and 
ecclesiastical authority is interwoven in all the machinery of government. 


Limitations of space have necessitated my confining this description 
of these beautiful islands toa mere outline sketch. To fill in the details, 
so as to do full justice to their fertility and magnificent resources, and 
to depict their superb scenery of mountain and forest, river and lake, 
valley and fertile plain, would necessitate a volume. 

The world contains no fairer nor more fertile lands, no more promis- 
ing field for commercial enterprise, and no people more worthy to be 
elevated to a higher place in the scale of nations, and to be assisted by 
education and good government to obtain it. This is no imaginative 
statement, but the result of personal observation of the country and of 
intercourse with its people. If the Government of the United States 
accepts this mission and fulfils its obligations in accordance with the 
principles of liberty and the rights of man embodied in our Declaration 
of Independence, it will render good service both to humanity and prog- 
ress as well as to our own citizens, who will reap a rich commercial 
harvest. F, F. HILper. 

35 








OUR INADEQUATE CONSULAR SERVICE. 


THE consular service of the United States is confessedly far from 
perfect. That it is even tolerable justifies surprise, when the peculiari- 
ties of its organization are understood. Existing for more than a cen- 
tury, this branch of our system has been maintained with but trifling 
legislative interference, or executive regulation. Notwithstanding sev- 
eral well-intentioned efforts in the direction of greater efficiency, the 
old conditions have, for the most part, remained; and valuable lessons 
deducible from the investigations of other nations seem to have made 
but little impression here. 

However much prejudice may blind men and peoples, an honorable 
place in the competition for national preéminence must be conceded to 
the United States. Americans are not unreasonably proud of the laurels 
which have been accorded them—not without contestation—by power- 
ful rivals in a world of enterprise. We do not shrink from comparisons 
as regards our progress in literature, art, and science. We have won 
enduring victories in war as well as in peace. The triumphs of our arms, 
from Lexington to Manila, have kindled patriotism and inspired man- 
hood everywhere. Internal problems of serious import have challenged 
and received painstaking care; and in the main they have been wisely 
solved. Though farfrom claiming perfection, we have sought to supply 
deficiencies and to discover defects, in order that corresponding correc- 
tives might be applied. But we must, I fear, plead guilty to much in- 
attention with reference to the requirements of our consular service. 
Its importance, not only to our dignity and national standing, but 
also with relation to commercial affairs, is, however, becoming more 
thoroughly understood; and it is to be hoped that recent develop- 
ments will eventuate in wholesome changes in prevailing methods, and 
that there will be less hesitancy in adopting appropriate means to bring 
about requisite alterations. 

While many do not look with satisfaction toward the disposition, 
evinced in some quarters, to force the Republic into wars of conquest 
and to adopt a colonial policy which the purest and wisest of our 
statesmen have uniformly condemned, yet it must be conceded that the 
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natural and inevitable requirements of trade-conditions abroad, and the 
developments of foreign intercourse, not only at the different seats of 
government, but in less prominent centres, call for increased attention 
and better treatment. The United States is no longer content with the 
home market. We meet the world in the world’s markets. Though 
confident of our ability to hold our own, we can reap our just reward 
only by utilizing all the legitimate advantages within our reach. Our 
merchants and manufacturers are alert, intelligent, and determined. 
They are entitled to insist that the Government shall do its share, 
within proper lines, toward their protection. Their citizenship warrants 
this. In these days of frequent international complications a consul 
must not only look out for the business interests of his countrymen and 
the revenues of his Government, but it happens now and then that he 
is called upon to decide an issue which might well puzzle an ambassador. 
Such emergencies should be anticipated. 

Is our present consular system defective? If so, what must be 
done to improve it? 

These inquiries may be considered together; and they can be best an- 
swered by a brief review of the position in which we have been placed 
by our legislation and practices. 

Everyone who assumes to discharge any duty holds himself out as 
possessing, in a fair degree at least, the attainments involved in the 
fulfilment of the obligation. While it is not uncommon to meet those 
who merely pretend to capability, it should be rare to find an appoint- 
ive officer of the class under consideration unfitted to represent his coun- 
try creditably. If we have many honest and brilliant men in this 
service, it is a tribute to our resources, and is not in any sense due to 
the plan we are pursuing. The necessities of commerce primarily sug- 
gested the designation of agents abroad. The imposition of duties, the 
inspection of taxed goods destined for the United States, and the pre- 
vention of frauds upon the revenue, have, from an early day, rendered 
consular examination essential. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the enormous expansion of the com- 
merce of the United States. The statistics of recent years especially 
are plain and convincing. Our steel manufacturers not long ago de- 
manded high protective tariffs to save them from English and Con- 
tinental invasion, and to enable them to hold the home market. Now 
a Member of Parliament asks to be informed why it is that the British 
Government has purchased steel rails for an East India railroad from 
a Baltimore concern, and is told that the American article is cheaper 
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and as good. So it is in many other lines. It is not only probable, but 
certain, that our trade will continue to prosper, and that our surplus will 
meet the shrewd and wide-awake foreigner in the remorseless struggle of 
untrammelled competition. While, therefore, the consul of fifty, or even 
twenty-five, years ago, owing to the absence of trying demands upon him, 
might have spent his term without exciting criticism, his attitude now 
is entirely different. His obligations have not only increased, but have 
become much more complicated. 

Whatever may be the effect of recent international entanglements,— 
whether or not we shall proceed, as some ambitious and, I beg to sub- 
mit, over-zealous folks, desire us to do, to raise the Stars and Stripes 
in distant climes and over alien and non-assimilative races,—it is clear 
that in any event we shall have more interest in foreign disputes than 
ever before. Ournavy must be increased. Our position as a sea Power 
is destined to favorable change. With our cruisers and battleships 
moving in stirring scenes, and our manufacturers, merchants, traders, and 
tourists soliciting assistance, a new state of things is presented. Con- 
sular officers, summoned to advise and act in the face of such issues, 
ought to be familiar with international affairs and with the rules of con- 
duct governing civilized nations. An officer controlling such a situation 
should be a man of uncommon intelligence, with little about him indi- 
cating the novice. He should be able to shield the American citizen, 
whether travelling for pleasure, or pausing for business, from undue in- 
terference. To him his countrymen must appeal for information and 
counsel. Is it, therefore, unreasonable to demand that one chosen for 
such employment should be conversant with the important subjects to 
which I have just adverted, and should be so trained as to meet the deli- 
cate possibilities of his avocation ? 

We sometimes hear it said that a newly appointed consul is bright 
and can qualify himself. But how costly may be the errors incident 
to such qualification. How dearly may we pay for an education which 
should have preceded incumbency. I do not, however, deem the time 
spent in obtaining the requisite information as constituting the most seri- 
ous cause for reflection. The removal from office of a good consul who 
has become an expert in his business, and who is useful to his country, 
is always unfortunate, and sometimes disastrous. The naming of men 
unfamiliar with the language of the locality in which they are to act is 
inexcusable. Great Britain—always quick to discover fields for the 
opening of lucrative trade—not only insists upon ample general educa- 
tion and legal attainments, including international law, but requires a 
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knowledge of French, and, in many instances, other languages. France, 
too, is most insistent in this regard; subjecting the candidate to a strict 
examination, and keeping in view his adaptability to the place to which 
he seeks to be assigned. Many of our consuls in Mexico and Central 
and South America cannot speak Spanish; and where this is the case 
their efforts are seriously hampered. Such a man finds his English, 
German, and French rivals fully equipped and daily outstripping him 
in the advancement of home interests. An interpreter may be used; but 
this method of communication is at best unsatisfactory. A consul thus 
embarrassed not only encounters obstacles of a social character, but is 
annoyed on all sides. He feels out of place. The losses which we an- 
nually sustain on this account cannot be readily measured, but must be 
very large. We take notice of patent blunders, but do not observe 
and cannot know the extent of the injury entailed by the want of com- 
petency in our agents to utilize their opportunities. 

Whenever a consul is selected, there are personal peculiarities and 
preferences which ought to be kept in view. One individual may pro- 
ceed very smoothly and be exceedingly congenial in a certain part of 
the world, and yet may fail absolutely elsewhere. We have instances 
showing that naturalized citizens are not always looked upon with favor 
in the land of their birth. Where there is a local prejudice of this 
kind, however unreasonable, it cannot be frowned down. Prudence 
obviates such controversies. Iam not by any means convinced that 
an examination such as that given under civil service rules, or kin- 
dred tests, will meet the case. Experience, as well as education, should 
count materially. What has been said, and much more which might 
readily be suggested, will suffice to indicate the general scope of the 
investigation which should precede an appointment. The mode of 
conducting it is a matter of detail. 

Many of our most prominent statesmen have argued for an im- 
proved consular service. Secretary Seward deemed knowledge of inter- 
national law imperative: but his exertions came to naught; and his 
advice was disregarded by his successor. Secretary Frelinghuysen sought 
to better the service, and made cogent comments upon it. President 
Cleveland more than once endeavored to convince Congress of the irra- 
tional and ineffectual nature of existing methods; and on September 20, 
1895, an Executive Order was issued, providing that when any vacancy 
occurred in consular or commercial agencies, where an annual salary of 
not more than $2,500 nor less than $1,000 was paid, the same should be 
filled by transfer or promotion, or by the appointment of a person selected 
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after examination. Mr. Cleveland very pertinently noted the growth of 
our interests in foreign lands, the encouraging prospects of the general 
expansion of our commerce, and the obvious propriety of stimulating 
these interests. 

During the last Congress several measures were considered by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations with reference to this topic; 
and, while there were differences of view, the general scheme outlined in- 
volved appointment after examination, required qualifications as to gen- 
eral history,—with special regard to treaties,—some familiarity with 
constitutional and international law, as well as geography, arithmetic, 
English, and, in some instances, a foreign language. These measures 
never advanced beyond a favorable report. 

The fact, that nothing definite has been accomplished during the pres- 
ent Congress, must not be taken as manifesting indisposition or waning 
interest. The presence of war, with its problems, fully explains the de- 
lay. When normal conditions are restored, it is believed that this vital 
matter will be thoroughly discussed and satisfactorily settled. 

It cannot be denied that we have many very excellent men in the 
service; and the Consular Reports issued by the State Department dis- 
close research, ability, and loyalty to duty. It is remarkable that so 
many who are efficient remain in an employment which is precarious, 
and by no means munificently rewarded. After all, the leading defect, 
the cardinal vice, of the present consular system consists in the uncer- 
tainty of tenure. Take the case of a most competent appointee, glow- 
ing with enthusiasm, and anxious to distinguish himself in his chosen 
career. He enters upon his duties among strangers, remote from his 
home, unfamiliar with the customs, habits, and idiosyncrasies of those 
with whom he is to deal. He familiarizes himself with the local lan- 
guage, and diligently prosecutes his labors; finally mastering all details, 
and becoming known and appreciated among his neighbors. His tastes 
lead him to make uncommon exertions. While the salary is small, he 
is satisfied because of his adaptability to the routine of his station. He 
enjoys the work. Every day something novel presents itself. He dis- 
covers that there are openings for home products. He promptly notifies 
those interested, and apprises American manufacturers of the advisa- 
bility of sending goods of a certain kind in harmony with the fashion or 
wishes of customers. He is recognized as an exceedingly efficient man. 
Older heads from other lands appreciate in him a dangerous opponent. 
He is benefiting his country. But there is a change of administration. 
The once-dominant party is overthrown; and, as soon as the patronage- 
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mill is put in working order, someone who has rendered, or claims to 
have rendered, party service arises and declares that he wishes or must 
have this particular consulate. The President is absorbed in important 
affairs. He is expected to follow the time-worn, if not honored, prac- 
tices of his predecessors. 

The new aspirant is successful; and his name is sent to the Senate. 
The ancient programme is carried out, confirmation follows, and the 
competent, ambitious, and painstaking consul is removed, to give place 
to a novice. Whether the last man be or be not competent is quite 
immaterial: his fate will be the same. Is it rational to expect good 
results from such a system? Is there any incentive to patriotic effort 
in all this? It is astonishing that under these conditions anyone cares 
to devote himself to a consular life. There is, as I have said, no mone- 
tary inducement; and, if opportunities for compliance with a laudable 
desire to engage in the pursuit of an honorable calling are taken away, 
not a single attractive feature remains, and there is nothing left to in- 
duce improvement in any direction. 

I venture to assert that there are ambitious young men in almost 
every community, excellently educated, not only possessing ordinary col- _ 
lege acquirements, but also experienced practically in every-day affairs, 
who would delight in devoting themselves to the diplomatic and consu- 
lar services, and would take the greatest pleasure in exploring a region so 
rich in possibilities. But our system not only deters, but in most cases 
prevents, any such indulgence. When Americans of this class are com- 
pelled to choose an avocation, they, as a rule, eliminate consular life. 
They know that, if they are successful in an application, the incumbency 
will be short, and the realization transitory. 

American consuls are not infrequently compelled to determine im- 
portant judicial questions. In such instances they usually reach con- 
clusions without specific instructions. They may be suddenly invited 
to solve difficulties without time to receive advice from the seat of 
government. Life or death, war or peace, are sometimes dependent 
upon their learning, diplomacy, and judgment. When a nation be- 
comes involved in extreme complications, it is the custom to turn over 
the business of the consulate to a friendly official neighbor. In this 
procedure there is involved much delicate and important negotiation. 
It is not easy to fix limits to the responsibilities that may be as- 
sumed by such an officer. Learning derived wholly from books or 
schools, a brilliant intellect unaided by experience, will not suffice in 
such a contingency. Actual knowledge of all pertinent facts incident 
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to the particular jurisdiction is not only useful, but requisite. Is it 
not worse than absurd to spend the time and money of the individual 
and of the nation in qualifying one for expert work, only to relegate 
him to private life in order that room may be made for another who 
must serve a similar apprenticeship? 

This is not the case of an ordinary official. The duties are peculiar; 
the situation, unique. It is notorious in Congressional circles that 
States which are able to keep the same representatives from year to 
year are more potential, and obtain concessions and favors not granted 
to commonwealths represented by new men. The removal of a consul 
without cause does positive injury to the public. It is impossible to 
have an efficient service if constant changes occur. This is as true 
here as in the military service. Whatever may be the case as to other 
positions, consuls should be relieved from the “scramble for place” which 
occurs every four years. 

The bad policy against which I protest will be better comprehended 
when it is remembered that there are now about 330 principal consuls 
and some 400 consular agencies. That a tempting opportunity to the 
spoilsman is presented in the presence of all this patronage, cannot be 
denied. That the service should not be so impaired, every thoughtful 
man must declare. Consular agencies are, in the nature of things, of less 
moment than the principal places. Consular agents are not, strictly 
speaking, officers of the Government. They are often treated as the em- 
ployees of the consul by whom they are selected. This circumstance 
leads to serious abuses. Agencies have been farmed out, sometimes to 
the lowest bidder; the main consideration being the extent of the emol- 
uments which will be turned over to the principal. Efficiency cannot 
accompany such a practice. It is vicious. I have had occasion to ob- 
serve the ills attending this plan. We are entitled to something better. 

Our consuls’ salaries are small. Of course we encounter the familiar 
argument, that there is no dearth of candidates at ruling rates. This is 
quite true. It is also probable that the salaries paid are ample for many 
of those who aspire. Indeed, a high authority—a gentleman long fa- 
miliar with the State Department—has remarked that “it very rarely 
happens that a man offers himself for appointment to the service be- 
cause he is attracted by its character, or hopes to make it his profession.” 
This declaration does not furnish food for pleasant thought. Not only 
would the elevation of the service add to the nation’s dignity, but it 
would be a pecuniary gain to an extent difficult of computation. 
Persons of means may indeed covet an office otherwise alluring even 
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when the emoluments are small; but it is only just that rich and poor 
alike should be afforded a fair opportunity of contributing their services 
to the welfare of their country, and the advancement of their legitimate 
and cherished aspirations. We constantly antagonize the theory, that 
the good things of earth are the heritage of any class or section; and 
we preach equality of opportunity, and seek to open the doors to all who 
are meritorious. Therefore, while the rich occupy a vantage-ground, no 
one will I trust urge that we should so legislate as to permit poverty to 
operate as a positive disqualification. It is curious that, although men 
of great ability and moderate means are often prevented from holding 
prominent official places by reason of insufficient compensation, yet those 
who argue for parsimony not uncommonly belong to the class thus in- 
juriously affected. Extravagant salaries are not advisable; but enough 
should be allowed to enable consular officers to maintain themselves and 
their families comfortably, and to keep the service in the front rank as 
to respectability and thoroughness. Where the salary is less than suffi- 
cient to pay reasonable house-rent and to supply family necessities, the 
official cannot be expected to do his best. It is the duty of the patriot 
to practise self-sacrifice; but men do not always accept place upon this 
theory. In times of peace it is not to be anticipated that a capable and 
poor man, whose abilities will enable him to net at home $5,000 or $10,- 
000 a year in an honest calling, will, whatever his tastes, deliberately 
devote himself and his family to “hard times” in order to build up our 
trade, or otherwise advance our interests, in South America, Asia, or else- 
where. 

There are numerous annoyances incident to consular life under our 
laws which it is unnecessary to enumerate, but which can be readily 
obviated. They constitute the lesser evils; and I will not elaborate 
upon them. 

I have in mind a former representative of this country at Tamatave, 
who was compelled to conduct the trial of a person charged with 
murder. The defendant was found guilty, and sentenced to ten years’ 
incarceration. Our Government made no provision for his detention; 
and the unfortunate consul, serving in a tropical clime at a small sal- 
ary, was compelled at his own expense to hold and board the prisoner. 
He was providentially relieved; for, after several months’ imprisonment, 
his unwelcome charge died. Not a cent has ever been awarded on ac- 
count of this trial or imprisonment. 

Again, travelling expenses are not allowed. In lieu of this an ad- 
vance of thirty days’ salary before leaving the United States, with an 
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addition for the time occupied in transit, is permitted. There are posts 
where the expense of transportation is equivalent to more than one- 
third of a year’s compensation; and when the possibilities of an early 
removal, with the outlay for the return trip, are contemplated, the hard- 
ship of the present system is clear. 

It would be interesting to trace and dwell upon the relations exist- 
ing between consular and diplomatic work, but space will not permit. 

I have been told that the imperfections commented upon are due to 
the negligence of the Executive and the Senate. There may be some 
justice in this criticism; but it does not reach the core nor touch the 
real cause of the trouble. The appointing power proceeds as it has pro- 
ceeded for years. The groove approved by time and Congressional action 
is followed. When the elections are over anxious office-hunters throng 
the Capitol, fervid in their detailment of invaluable party toil. The 
weary Congressman betakes himself to the Executive, and asks that 
his influential constituent, an “original supporter” of the President, 
be given something. Position after position is filled; and still the 
soliciting brigade is but slightly diminished. The President may 
hesitate, and may entertain the idea that removals ought only to be 
made for cause; but here is the unbroken practice of years—the virtual 
law of the case—strongly presented to him by earnest and importunate 
visitors. He adheres to the beaten track; the Senate acquiesces; and 
the Opposition party recognizes that the dominant element is entitled to 
this as a part of the “spoils” said to belong to the victor. Thus the 
wrong is done, inefficiency wins, logic and patriotism fail, and the new 
consul goes abroad and “sees the sights.” 

A change will occur as to these abuses when public sentiment is 
crystallized in favor of reform, and when the Congress shall enact a 
statute removing the service—particularly as to tenure of office—from 
the arena of party passion and party clamor, requiring proper quali- 
fications, and ensuring promotion and advancement for merit. Nor 
should the question of compensation be overlooked. The service can also 
be much benefited, as already hinted, in other directions. No country 
possesses better material for this important work ; and I am convinced 
that the day is not far distant when we shall have a consular service 
the efficiency and dignity of which will be universally recognized. 

STEPHEN M. WHITE. 





THE ETHICS OF MODERN WARFARE. 


In 1718 an Englishman, James Puckle, secured a British patent 
for what seems to have been an attempt at a breech-loading, rapid-firing 
gun. An original feature of the invention was the use of two different 
breech-plates, one for square bullets, to be used against the Turks, and 
the other for round bullets, to be used against Christians. It is curious 
to find two opposing tendencies in the same invention: (1) the desire to 
construct a gun that should be more effective because more destructive, 
and (2) a desire to recognize certain ethical distinctions in its use. If 
a round bullet was too good for a Turk, a square one was too bad for a 
Christian. 

These two tendencies, one operating to make war more destructive, 
and the other, to mitigate its harshness, are struggling for preéminence 
to-day as they have been for centuries. War is an evidence of the im- 
perfection of modern civilization. But if we seek proof of the de- 
velopment of the humane sentiment, and of the extension of the sphere 
of ethics to unethical relations, we may find it in the arts of war as 
surely as in the arts of peace. 

The introduction of new and powerful explosives and of guns of 
enormous power and range, the application of electricity to submarine 
mines, the construction of modern battleships and torpedo-boats, the 
improvements in long-range rifles and rapid-firing guns, and many other 
inventions invest the whole enginery of war to-day with a terrible de- 
structiveness. The serious student of ethics, not to speak of the cynic, 
may well ask whether the development of philanthropy, in mitigating 
the hardships of war, has kept pace with these destructive tendencies, 
and whether ethics might not be better employed in discouraging such 
inventions than in palliating their effects. But, without speculating on 
our distance from the millennium, it is a fact that the sense of obligation 
between nations, and the recognition of duties to civilization and hu- 
manity, have made such progress that war cannot wholly abrogate them. 

“Silent leges inter arma” expresses what, until a comparatively re- 
cent period in the history of the civilized world, has been the usual 
effect of war,—not only the suspension of laws, and the annulment of 
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treaties, which to some extent still take place, but the disregard of the 
ordinary ethical relations that obtain in times of peace. “Everything 
is fair in war” has meant a free rein for fraud, treachery, violence, pil- 
lage, devastation, wantonness, and outrage. Under such license the 
distinctions between private and public property were promptly ban- 
ished; the rights of combatants or non-combatants, and duties toward 
the wounded and prisoners of war, were scarcely recognized. 

It is hard to see how war can be conducted with humanity and be 
war. Military disputes are not settled by Quaker guns and sham fights. 
With all the mitigations that are possible, war will still remain a con- 
travention of the codes and reciprocities of civilization in relation to 
life and property. The code of the duellist is, however, a great refine- 
ment of the savage mode of personal combat. The duellist may kill his 
antagonist; but he does not mutilate his victim. Neither does he drag 
his body behind his carriage, like Achilles, nor steal his purse, nor rav- 
age his estate. Likewise duels between nations have not only relations 
of etiquette and refinement, but profess a broader, nobler code of honor 
and humanity. Wars may be prosecuted for great ends, and in a right- 
eous spirit. The laws of war rest partly upon a basis of general utility, 
but also upon the higher demands of justice and humanity. They are 
the result of the steady growth of usage and precedent among civilized 
nations, of direct treaty or compact, or of adhesion to propositions form- 
ulated by international conventions and conferences. 

The laws of war naturally depend much for their faithful applica- 
tion upon the character of the commanders of armies and navies, the dis- 
cipline which they exercise over their soldiers and sailors, as well as 
upon the degree of civilization of the countries they represent. Various 
nations have undertaken to frame codes for the use of their soldiers in 
time of war. One of the best of these, representing the most modern 
ideas at the time of its compilation, and framed by one of the highest 
authorities upon constitutional and ethical principles, is “ Instructions 
for the Government of Armies of the United States in the Field,” pre- 
pared in 1863 by Francis Lieber, LL.D., and revised by a board of offi- 
cers of which Maj.-Gen. E. Hitchcock was president. The reputation 
and authority which Wheaton, Story, and Kent secured for American ex- 
positions in the general domain of international law were secured by Dr. 
Lieber in this special field. His work brought the United States to the 
very front in regard to the ethics and humanities of war. It not only 
received well-merited praise from writers on international law, but it may 
be said that it has not been possible to write anything since on the sub- 
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ject without making liberal use of this manual. Bluntschli made it the 
foundation of his own exposition of the laws of war. 

When Russia proposed an international convention, to establish a 
basis of general agreement, resulting in the Brussels Conference of 1876, 
the proposed code, says an English writer, was “substantially identical 
on all points with the code adopted for the American Federal army at 
the beginning of the Civil War.” At the opening of the Conference 
the President, Baron Jomini, the Russian First Delegate, stated that 
the basis of the convention offered for discussion was suggested by 
what took place in the United States during the War of Secession— 
“the rules of President Lincoln to alleviate the miseries of war being 
yet fresh in the memory of all.” Though President Lincoln did not pre- 
pare the rules, as Commander-in-Chief he felt the need of such a code, 
and knew to whom this work could be committed. Lieut.-Col. Tovey, 
of the Royal Engineers of the English Army, says the American “ In- 
structions” “ 


are of great value, as having necessarily been prepared with 
great care, and as having been practically carried out during one of the 
greatest contests of modern times.” 

Dr. Lieber’s love for great principles gives to this book a broader 
character than it could have if it were simply a code of arbitrary rules. 


He not only issues an order, but frequently gives the argument for it. 
Some of his paragraphs glow like a treatise on transcendental ethics: 


“As martial law is executed by military force, it is incumbent upon those 
who administer it, to be strictly guided by the laws of justice, honor, and hu- 
manity—virtues adorning a soldier even more than other men, for the very reason 
that he possesses the power of his arms against the unarmed. 

The law of war does not only disclaim all cruelty and bad faith concerning en- 
gagements concluded with an enemy during the war, but also the breaking of stipu- 
lations solemnly contracted by the belligerents in time of peace, and avowedly 
intended to remain in force in case of war between the contracting parties. It dis- 
claims all extortions and other transactions for individual gain, all acts of private 
revenge or connivance at such acts. . . . Men who take up arms against one another 
in public war do not cease on this account to be moral beings, responsible to one an- 
other and to God. 

Ever since the formation and coexistence of modern nations, and ever since 
wars have become great, national wars, war has come to be acknowledged not to 
be its own end, but the means to obtain great ends of state, or to consist in defence 
against the wrong ; and no conventional restriction of the modes adopted to injure 
the enemy is any longer admitted, but the law of war imposes many limitations and 
restrictions, on principles of justice, faith, and honor.” 


Since the compilation of the American “Instructions” in 1863, the 
most notable national and international contributions to the laws of war 
—setting aside private works and discussions—have been the Geneva 
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Convention of 1864, the propositions of the St. Petersburg Conference 
of 1868, the Brussels Conference of 1876, the code recommended for 
adoption by the Institute of International Law at its session in Oxford 
in 1880, and the official manuals compiled by France, Russia, and Hol- 
land. Excepting the Geneva Convention, none of these international 
propositions has been formally accepted by the nations represented in 
framing them. Taken together, they may be said to express, however, 
the modern consensus of opinion and sentiment of civilized nations on 
the laws of war. They differ in details; but their general unanimity is 
more remarkable than their diversity. It is easier to agree on general 
principles than on their practical application. There is little difference 
concerning the principles underlying the conduct of war; but there are 
many things concerning which no agreement between nations can be 
effected. Nations are not willing to bind themselves by rules which 
shall weaken any of their natural or acquired advantages in times of 
war. Thus England, fearing that the free action of her navy might be 
restricted, made :t a condition, in sending a representative to the Brus- 
sels Conference, that the discussions and propositions should be confined 
to wars on land. The proceedings of that Conference are interesting, 
not only for what was adopted, but for what was omitted because of no 
definite agreement. 

Lieut.-Col. Davis, of West Point, has ventured to suggest that the 
American “ Instructions,” because of their having been written for our 
Civil War, are not wholly adapted for wars with foreign nations. 
President Jomini, of the Brussels Conference, on the contrary, pointed out 
in his opening address that the essential conditions of an international 
war were represented in our great conflict; and it has been said that 
during the Franco-German War but one case arose which was not prac- 
tically covered by the principles or the letter of the American “ Instruc- 
tions.” Special questions may develop under new conditions in the 
present war, but the United States will hardly need to revise its code 
until such questions arise; and if its officers and soldiers live up to the 
broad principles as well as to the specific instructions of that code, there 
is hardly an exigency that cannot be met in a humane and ethical spirit. 

One of the first questions arising in the conduct of war is as to 
the means to be employed. When Odysseus went to an ally to get some 
poison for his arrows, his more humane and pious friend refused him 
the request, because it was displeasing to the gods. Even in that re- 
mote age, in which little quarter was granted, we may see, in these scru- 
ples against the use of poisoned arrows, the glimmer of a new ethical 
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conception. A warrant did not need to be a death-warrant: to disable 
the enemy it was not always necessary to kill him. Modern laws are 
but the fuller development of this idea. Humanity dictates that the 
results of war shall be attained with as little loss of life as possible. 
“Modern wars,” say the “ Instructions” to our armies, 

“are not internecine wars, in which the killing of the enemy is the object. The 
destruction of the enemy in modern war, and indeed modern war itself, are means to 
obtain that object of the belligerent which lies beyond the war.” 

While the ethics of modern warfare permit the use of rapid-firing 
guns, hot shot, and guns of vast range, the supreme object is not to kill 
for the sake of killing, but to render aggression ineffective and resist- 
ance useless. The laws of war do not limit the range of a rifle; but 
they have something to say as to the character of the ball. By the St. 
Petersburg Convention, held December 11, 1868, certain of the Powers 
agreed that explosive bullets of less than four hundred grammes (four- 
teen ounces avoirdupois) should not be used. It may seem like strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a camel, to permit explosive shells and 
explosive mines while excluding explosive bullets: but the prime object 
of heavy shells is to reduce fortifications and disable vessels; while ex- 
plosive bullets, like poisoned arrows, are directed at troops and tend to 
inflict mortal wounds. In the Franco-Prussian War each side charged 
the other with using these bullets; but the charges do not appear to 
have been sustained. If it be true that the expense of these balls had 
something to do with discouraging their use, we may be grateful that 
economy is on the side of humanity. It is claimed on behalf of the 
United States magazine rifle, calibre .30, that, while its effective range 
is very great, its pencil-like bullet makes a less dangerous wound. But 
this is disputed. Certainly the piece was not adopted from humani- 
tarian motives. 

The French “Manual” for 1884 prohibits 
“broken glass, roughened bullets, slugs, small shot, barbed arrows, balls containing 
lime or glass, and in general every other means which, without exercising a direct 


influence on the issue of the fight, has only the effect of producing more grievous 
wounds. ” 


In the seventeenth century the lawfulness of chain-shot was dis- 
puted; and curious distinctions were made in regard to hot shot. At 
the siege of Gibraltar the Spanish said that they refrained from using 
them because they were unlawful means of defence. It was contended 
by certain authorities that forts might use hot shot where they were 
denied to ships of war, on the ground that it was proper to use in de- 
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fence what it was not proper to use in aggression. This fine distinction 
has long since been ignored. The use of petroleum-bombs and dyna- 
mite-guns is now permitted. 

In future wars it is certain that balloons will play a great part, not 
only for purposes of observation and communication, but also for offen- 
sive warfare. A balloon, dropping dynamite-bombs over a fort or fleet, 
would be a powerful agent of destruction. The Germans, it is charged, 
in the War of 1870, refused to treat as ordinary prisoners of war those 
captured in balloons: but air-ships with explosives from above are cer- 
tainly as justifiable as ironclads, torpedo-boats, and submarine mines, or 
other new horrors which modern civilization permits; and an officer 
reconnoitring in a balloon should not be treated as a spy. 

The poisoning of food, water, or weapons in any way is interdicted, 
as is also the propagation of contagious diseases in an enemy’s country. 
The cutting off of water-supplies, and attempts to starve the enemy into 
surrender, have been considered lawful from the earliest times. Though 
excluding poison, the French permit the mixing of water with substances 
which make it eventually undrinkable, as a method of preventing its use. 
In addition to the exclusion of arms causing unnecessary suffering, the 
Brussels Conference prohibited the murder by treachery of individuals 


belonging to a hostile nation or army, the murder of an antagonist who 
has laid down his arms, declarations that no quarter will be given, and 
the abuse of protective flags or flags of truce. 

The French “Manual” of 1884 considers it permissible that 


“the flags, uniform, sounds, or signals of the enemy may be used before the fight as 
a ruse by which the enemy may be induced to approach or be drawn into an ambus- 
cade.” 
On the other hand, the American “ Instructions” say: 

“The use of the enemy’s national standard, flag, or any other emblem of nation- 
ality for the purpose of deceiving the enemy in battle, is an act of perfidy by which 
they lose all claim to the protection of the laws of war. . . . And troops who fight 


in the uniform of their enemies without any plain, striking, and uniform mark of 
distinction of their own can expect no quarter.” 


The “Manual of the Institute of International Law” forbids attack- 
ing an enemy “by concealing the distinctive signs of an armed force.” 

Deception of the enemy by the transmission of false intelligence or 
the tapping of telegraph lines, is considered lawful. The cutting of tele- 
graph cables may be necessary to prevent communication with the enemy. 
Lord Wolseley, according to Col. Tovey, recommends the deception of the 
enemy “by spreading false news among newspaper correspondents, now 
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attached to all civilized armies in the field.” But army correspondents 
usually succeed in obtaining a good deal of false news without having 
it furnished by the commanding general. Concerning the general sub- 
ject of deception, Dr. Lieber says: 

“While deception in war is admitted as a just and necessary means of hostility, 
and is consistent with honorable warfare, the common law of war allows even capi- 
tal punishment for clandestine or treacherous attempts to injure an enemy, because 
they are so dangerous, and it is so difficult to guard against them.” 

It used to be common to pay head-money to soldiers for the num- 
bers they killed, just as rewards are offered for blackbirds and squirrels. 
It is hardly a century since this pernicious practice was abolished. 
Cobden and Joseph Hume protested against the alleged use of these 
means by the English in Borneo. While in the arts of peace we are 
several thousand years removed from savagery, in the art of war we are | 
not more than a hundred years away from barbarous practices which 
would make us blush. The modern distinction between civilized and 
savage warfare should render inadmissible the employment by civilized 
nations of savage troops who do not know the laws of war. Heffter 
puts this practice on the same plane as the use of poisoned weapons. 
In 1812, as in 1776, the English used the Indians to fight the Ameri- 
can forces, with the result that many United States prisoners taken 
by the Indians were held in captivity until long after the close of the 
War. Congress passed Acts in 1817 and 1823 providing for the re- 
imbursement of persons having ransomed American captives. 

In modern warfare native troops have often been employed who were 
not more than half-civilized, but who, by reason of being acclimated, 
and knowing the country in which they operated, made effective soldiers. 
The right of employing such troops would seem to depend upon the abil- 
ity of their officers to keep them within the bounds of civilized usage. 
The French were criticised for employing African troops in 1870. 

In no respect has there been a greater amelioration of the horrors of 
war than in the treatment of prisoners. In early times slavery was their 
usual destiny; and they were often condemned to servitude for life. 
The Barbary Powers thrived for centuries on the ransom-money obtained 
from prisoners taken in piratical expeditions. They were generally 
treated with some respect due to their rank, and without positive cruelty. 

Captivity among the American Indians, though sometimes followed 
by torture and cruelty, was also marked by a humane and interesting 
feature. In many cases, especially with young persons, the captive was 
adopted - the tribe, and became a member thereof, free from servi- 
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tude, and with every right and privilege possessed by native members 
of the tribe. 


It is now curious to turn to the United States “Instructions,” and 
read that 


“slavery, complicating and confounding the ideas of property [that is, of a thing] 
and of personality [that is, of humanity], exists according to municipal or local law 
only. The law of nature and nations has never acknowledged it. . . . Therefore, in 
a war between the United States and a belligerent which admits of slavery, if a 
person, held in bondage by that belligerent, be captured by, or come as a fugitive 
under the protection of the military forces of, the United States, such person is im- 
mediately entitled to the rights and privileges of a freeman. To return such persons 
into slavery would amount to enslaving a free person ; and neither the United States 
nor any officer under their authority can enslave any human being.” 

These “ Instructions” were approved April 24, 1863. To read them, 
one would suppose that no such thing as slavery had ever been recog- 
nized by the United States, and that the Dred Scott decision had never 
been rendered by the United States Supreme Court. Yet it was only 
four months before—January 1, 1863—that Lincoln issued his final 
Proclamation of Emancipation, declaring slaves free in the States, or 
parts of States, then in rebellion; and that Proclamation was not directly 
based upon the laws of humanity, though undoubtedly instigated by 
them, but upon military necessity, “as a fit and necessary war measure 
for suppressing said rebellion.” Gen. Butler, without caring whether 
he confounded ideas of property or personality, had solved the difficulty 
by treating slaves as contraband of war. Asa matter of fact there were 
eight States of the Union in which slavery was not abolished until two 
years after these instructions to our soldiers, and then by constitutional 
amendment. But the paragraph shows that Dr. Lieber preferred the 
laws of humanity to some enacted by the States, and sanctioned by the 
Supreme Court. He succeeded, therefore, in making a military code which, 
in regard to slavery, was two years ahead of the Thirteenth Amendment. 

The terrible treatment of American prisoners in our War of Inde- 
pendence is a matter of history. Ten prison-ships anchored in Walla- 
bout Bay, Brooklyn, were filled by the British with American prisoners, 
who were treated with the most shocking brutality. It is estimated in 
Congressional reports that between 11,000 and 12,000 prisoners perished 
on these vessels. The mortality of the “Old Jersey,” which received 
the baptism of “ Hell,” was estimated at five a day. Congress, in 1781, 
in a resolution, declared that 
“no cireumstances of the enemy’s particular situation can justify this outrage on hu- 


manity, it being contrary to the usage and custom of civilized nations thus deliber- 
ately to murder their captives in cold blood. ” 
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And Gen. Washington was instructed to remonstrate with the proper 
officers. An article in the treaty of 1785 between the United States 
and Prussia repudiates the practice of sending prisoners into distant and 
inclement countries, or of crowding them into close and obnoxious 
places, and prescribes various humane regulations for their treatment. 
In modern usage the prisoner of war is a prisoner of the Government, 
and not of the captor, as for many centuries he was considered to be. 
He may be confined to prevent escape, but must not be subjected to 
indignity or cruelty. “The enemy,” says Hall, “has been captured 
while performing a legal act; and his imprisonment cannot consequently 
be penal.” It was an early custom for states to pay the cost of the 
maintenance of their prisoners in an enemy’s country. The expecta- 
tion was that at the close of the war such amounts would be repaid. 
The French National Convention of 7793 authorized the payment to 
prisoners of sums equal to those received by the French soldiers of equal 
rank. During the war of 1870 the French, in reply to a charge that 
they were not treating their prisoners of war properly, showed that the 
allowance they made to prisoners was much more liberal than that paid 
by the Germans. 

The subjects of a hostile Power within the territory of the other are 
liable to seizure and detention as prisoners of war. Napoleon is said to 
have shut up 10,000 English in prison as a retaliatory measure for the 
seizure of French ships. During the Crimean War Russians were allowed 
to live without molestation in France and England. In 1870, French 
citizens were allowed to reside in Germany; but Germans were ordered 
off the soil of France. This was an unusual and indefensible act. 

Prisoners may be shot while trying to escape; but the law of war 
does not justify punishment or execution for attempts at escape, though 
a more rigid confinement may follow. It seems to be generally agreed 
that prisoners of war may be required to work with due respect to their 
rank. Hall makes the distinction that such work should have no di- 
rect relation to the war. Prisoners are sometimes allowed to work on 
their own account. In the Franco-German War of 1870, Germany had 
an immense number of prisoners thrown upon her hands at short no- 
tice, whom she was not prepared to receive. It was inevitable that they 
should undergo hardships at first, for lack of sufficient food and shelter; 
but the German troops in the field underwent almost similar hardships. 
Later the French prisoners transported to German soil were treated with 
great kindness. 

According to Sir Travers Twiss, it seems not improbable that hu- 
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manity is indebted to the Dutch for initiating the modern practice of 
exchanging prisoners whilst war is proceeding. At first this exchange 
was made for a money equivalent, afterward for a personal equivalent 
based upon the relative rank and number of the prisoners exchanged. 
A vestige of the remote practice of ransom seems to be still recognized 
in the United States “ Instructions,” in which it is said: 

“The surplus number of prisoners of war remaining after an exchange has taken 
place is sometimes released, either for the payment of a stipulated sum of money, 
or, in urgent cases, of provision, clothing, or other necessaries. Such arrangement, 
however, requires the sanction of the highest authority. ” 

It would be interesting to know if this was ever done in the late 
war. An exchange of prisoners is not obligatory; but it is evident 
that it may often be a matter of great convenience to both parties. 

A less common form of release is by parole, which may take various 

forms, but is generally a pledge of the released person not to serve dur- 
ing the continuance of the war. Privates and non-commissioned officers 
cannot give their parole, except through commissioned officers; and 
even these must obtain the consent of superior officers within reach. 
‘Lists of the paroled are kept; and the breaking of a parole is punishable 
by death. The modern interpretation of the parole is, that it refers 
only to service in the field, and does not forbid the paroled person to 
work for his Government in an administrative capacity, or even to drill 
recruits or fortify places not besieged. 

In his famous description of the Battle of Waterloo, Victor Hugo 
has painted a grim picture of the ghouls that stalked over the battle- 
field at night; adding to the horrors of war by looting the wounded and 
by cutting off the fingers of the dead, to obtain rings and jewelry. We 
need not go back so far. Eye-witnesses of great European battles prior 
to 1870 have described the terrible scenes which ensued when the 
wounded were left for two or three days upon the field, racked with 
thirst and pain, and exposed to the human, but inhumane, vultures who 
followed every camp. It was the experience of a noble-minded Swiss 
gentleman, M. Henri Dunant, on the field of Solferino in 1859, which 
led, through the Geneva Convention and the Red Cross, to the greatest 
change which, by international agreement, has taken place in the treat- 
ment of the wounded on the field of battle. The field-work of the Red 
Cross was practically anticipated by that gigantic organization, the United 
States Sanitary Commission, in its remarkable work during the Civil 
War. With its branches, it expended the equivalent of $19,000,000. 
Other volunteer organizations swelled the amount to $70,000,000. 
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Archdeacon (now Dean) Farrar, in an article in “Macmillan’s Magazine” 
for 1869, says: “No country has equalled America in the care of its 
own wounded soldiers.” 

The Sanitary Commission did not confine its work to Union soldiers. 
Its duties were fulfilled in a broad, humanitarian spirit. Though a vol- 
upteer society, it had the authority and sanction of the Government. The 
real contribution of M. Dunant to martial philanthropy was not in or- 
ganizing national or international volunteer relief corps,—for the Geneva 
Convention did not contemplate volunteer relief societies, and, indeed, 
makes no provision for them,—but rather in securing the neutralization 
of hospitals, ambulances, medical service, and chapels on the field of 
battle. The Convention provided the Red Cross badge as a badge of 
neutrality; and the brassard, or armlet, was to be issued only by military 
authorities on either side. It also extended protection to the inhabit- 
ants of an invaded country who should succor the wounded. Never- 
theless, the practical result of the Convention and of the philanthropic 
efforts based upon it was the organization of volunteer aid societies in 
every country, to supplement the regular medical service in time of 
war. These societies, like our own, were primarily organized to meet 
the wants of the nation by which they were formed. But the spirit of 
philanthropy could not be bound by national lines. The War of 1870 
was remarkable for the astonishing amount of money, supplies, and ser- 
vice furnished to the wounded from neutra! sources. The British Society 
was formed under royal patronage, and spent $1,000,000 for the relief 
of the wounded. A similar amount was sent from the United States; 
and English and American surgeons worked together on the battle-field. 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Russia, Sweden, and Italy all sent stores 
and surgeons to both belligerents. But all this neutral service was ac- 
cepted “solely by favor of the commanders of the armies engaged,” and 
not because it was stipulated in the Geneva Convention. The giving of 
help by neutrals to belligerents in the way of stores and supplies may 
create serious complication in war; but in the War of 1870 the spirit of 
philanthropy swept aside all technical distinctions. On sea, hospital ships 
have been brought under the scope of the Geneva Convention; and the 
United States and Spain have accepted a modus vivendi in regard to them. 

While the question, “Who may relieve the wounded in time of war?” 
is answered by a generous and humane extension of privilege, the an- 
swer to the question, “Who may kill in war?” has been narrowed in 
modern contests. Theoretically, the citizen of a hostile country is an 
enemy. In early times he was practically so regarded. In modern 
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times, though the theory remains for the sake of logical symmetry, the 
practice is wholly different. The distinction is made between combat- 
ants and non-combatants; and “the unarmed citizen is to be spared in 
person and property as much as the exigencies of war will admit.” 
Non-combatants secure this immunity only by refraining from partici- 
pation in battle. Hence the practical need of uniforms to distinguish 
soldiers from citizens. 

Irregular troops, not acting under authority, are treated as brigands. 
In 1813 the French treated the Prussian militia as such. In 1870 the 
Prussians, on the other hand, refused to recognize as regular troops the 
French Francs-Tireurs. Bismarck explained that they were not suffi- 
ciently uniformed to be distinguished from ordinary citizens. Dr. 
Lieber, in a valuable paper on guerilla parties, says: “It must be re- 
membered that a uniform dress is a matter of impossibility in a levy en 
masse.” Many Southern soldiers had no uniform; but they were treated 
as prisoners of war. A national guard should have some distinguishing 
badge, and ought to act under direct authority and under oath to con- 
form to the laws of war. There is still much difference of opinion as 
to levies en masse ; but the Institute of International Law recognizes 
as part of the armed force of the state “the inhabitants of non-occupied 


territory who, at the approach of the enemy, take arms openly and spon- 
taneously, to resist an invader, even if they have not had time to or- 
ganize.” 


While taking every precaution against freebooters and brigands, it 
has been customary to accord to insurgents the rights of prisoners of 
war. When the Governor-General of Cuba, in 1871, issued a procla- 
mation threatening death to insurgents with arms in their hands, Sec- 
retary Fish protested against it, “as at variance with the practice of 
Christian civilized states in modern times.” 

The law of war permits retaliation; but it is not to be carried to 
barbarous or inhuman extremes. Spies and traitors are not exchanged ; 
but they should not be put to death without trial by a military tribunal. 
Unauthorized communication with the enemy is considered treasonable. 

On the subject of bombardment theory and practice are not in ac- 
cord. The great majority of the people in a fortified city are non-com- 
batants, and, as such, are presumed to be free from attack. Theoretically, 
the best writers, supported by the Brussels Conference, contend that 
bombardment should be directed against the works only and not against 
the city. The Germans, however, bombarded Strasburg for two days; 
doing great damage to the cathedral, the picture-gallery, and other pub- 
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lic buildings. Von Moltke defended the action: other writers have se- 
verely condemned it. The Brussels Conference laid down the rule, that 
fortified places alone are liable to be besieged, and that open or unde- 
fended towns should not be bombarded. At times it may be impossible 
for a commander to reduce forts without firing into a city or town. In 
that case, humanity demands that notice of the bombardment should be 
given, and the non-combatants permitted to leave. 


In this article I have considered the rules of modern warfare mainly 
with reference to the means permitted, and their relation to human life. 
I have not space to show to what extent they affect property; but as in 
relation to life the rules of modern warfare are more humane, so in rela- 
tion to property they are more just. Both life and property are held 
subordinate to the purpose for which war is waged. It is not the object 
of a war wantonly to destroy either. All useless destruction of property 
is prohibited. It is conceded that an enemy must contribute to the ex- 
penses of a war. The treaty between the United States and Prussia of 
1785 provided that any property taken should be paid for at a fair price. 
The Germans made vast requisitions in France; but they were made in 
writing, and receipts were given, so that owners might be reimbursed by 
communal or national funds. Wellington in India ordered that grain 
be paid for before being taken. Whatever the hardships of requisition, 
they do not compare with the evils of the indiscriminate pillage and 
brutality which formerly prevailed. The general testimony is that the 
German troops in France respected the rights of private property to a 
great degree. The United States “Instructions” forbid, under penalty of 
death, all wanton violence, all destruction of property not commanded 
by an authorized officer, all robbery, pillage, and sacking; and 
“a soldier, officer, or private, in the act of committing such violence, and disobeying 
a superior ordering him to abstain from it, may be lawfully killed on the spot by 
such superior.” 

So far as usage between belligerents is concerned, the subject of pri- 
vate property at sea stands on a different basis from private property on 
land. While private property on land is respected to a considerable ex- 
tent,—the enemy taking only that which is necessary for his use,—pri- 
vate property at sea, on the other hand (with occasional qualms of the 
international conscience), has been considered a fit prey for appropria- 
tion by the enemy, or for wanton destruction. The practice of giving 
prize-money incidentally helps to perpetuate this form of piracy. The 
difference in the usage has been justified by Wheaton, Dana, and 
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English writers. Their arguments are traditional rather than ethical. 
Franklin, Jefferson, and Madison took a different view, and believed 
there was no ethical basis for the distinction. The Treaty of 1785 
between the United States and Prussia, negotiated by those illustrious 
statesmen, expressed their ideal. It not only provided for the pay- 
ment of all requisitions made on land, but allowed all merchant vessels 
to pass free and unmolested. On the vexed subject of contraband of 
war, it provided for full compensation for everything used, including 
a reasonable compensation for the detention of vessels when necessary. 
In 1823 France, in her war with Spain, refrained from capturing the 
Spanish mercantile marine. Germany, in 1870, announced her deter- 
mination to respect private property at sea; but, France not reciprocat- 
ing, she withdrew her proclamation. 

The rights of neutrals at sea, which were once wholly disregarded, 
are now sufficiently protected. Neutral goods under an enemy’s flag, 
and the enemy’s goods under a neutral flag, with the exception of con- 
traband of war in both cases, are protected. “Contraband of war,” 
however, has been extended to include coal and many other things; and 
Benjamin Franklin’s high notions as to paying for it are abandoned. 
The provisions of the treaty with Prussia have long since expired. Eng- 
land still determinately sets her face against the change. In a treaty, 


however, between the United States and Italy, of 1871, this early prin- 
ciple of American diplomacy is thus reasserted : 


“The high contracting parties agree that, in the unfortunate event of a war be- 
tween them, the private property of their respective citizens and subjects, with the 
exception of contraband of war, shall be exempt from capture or seizure, on the 
high seas or elsewhere, by the armed vessels or by the military forces of either party ; 
it being understood that this exemption shall not extend to vessels and their cargoes 
which may attempt to enter a port blockaded by the naval forces of either party.” 


Is it too much to hope that this principle, which even Napoleon con- 
ceded to be just, shall eventually be recognized the world over? 

There was a time when the cry, “ Free goods make free ships,” was 
derided; but that battle has been won for civilization. M. Rolin- 
Jacquemyns has well said: 

“Tt has always been thus in the development of international as of national 


law. Few liberal reforms have succeeded without the initiative of a nation or of a 
party interested to make them succeed. ” 


SaMUEL J. BARROWS. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS DISTURBED BY AN INSECT. 


On February 5, 1898, the Emperor of Germany issued a Decree pro- 
hibiting the admission of American fruits and living plants into Ger- 
many. A day or so later a shipment of California pears arrived at the 
port of Hamburg, and was refused admittance. The fact was telegraphed 
to American newspapers; and there was much excitement both in hor- 
ticultural and in official circles. The newspapers were short of “news” 
at the time; and the general interest was intensified by the more or less 
sensational articles published. 

For some days there was no knowledge in this country of the word- 
ing of the Decree; and, beyond the fact that it was understood that the 
introduction of injurious insects from America was feared, no reason for 
its promulgation could be assigned. The general impression seemed to 
be that the Decree was issued at the instigation of the Agrarian party in 
Germany, and that it was to be considered as a retaliatory measure 
against the United States for certain Tariff legislation by this country. 
All the early articles published in the United States protested vigor- 
ously against the enactment, and insisted that there was no ground for 
it, since the danger to Germany from American insect pests was purely 
imaginary. 

Californians were particularly indignant; and interviews with the 
Congressional representatives of that State, published in Washington, re- 
ported that California especially prided herself on the cleanness of her 
fruit, and upon the vigorous measures which, for a number of years, she 
had taken to prevent the introduction of injurious insects within her 
boundaries. It was reported in the newspapers that vigorous diplo- 
matic correspondence between the two Governments ensued, and that 
Ambassador White was instructed to protest energetically against the 
edict, and to endeavor to secure a modification of its terms. 

It was not long, however, before the text of the Imperial Decree be- 
came known; and it was then found that the particular insect aimed at 
was the San José scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus). It was further learned 
that the German Government was fully informed as to the habits of this 
injurious insect, its startling spread in the Eastern States during the past 
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few years, and the legislation which several States had enacted in the 
effort to exterminate it, or at least to limit its spread. Publications of 
the agricultural experiment stations of the different States and of the 
United States Department of Agriculture had been read by the officials 
of the German Government; and these officials were quite as fully in- 
formed about the American insect as were the officials of our own Gov- 
ernment, with the exception, perhaps, of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

These facts having been learned, it became at once apparent that, 
even if the Decree had some ulterior retaliatory motive, it was certainly 
the misfortune of the United States that Germany had so good an ex- 
cuse. 

Persons interested in horticulture had known the remarkable history 
of this scale insect for some time. They knew that, introduced from 
some unknown region, it made its appearance in the vicinity of San 
José, California, late in the seventies; that it spread rapidly over the 
State of California; and that it was soon known as the most dangerous 
enemy to deciduous fruit-trees on the Pacific Coast. They further knew 
that it was unwittingly brought to the East upon nursery stock in 1887 
or 1888, by two innocent nurserymen living in New Jersey, and that its 
presence in the Eastern States was not discovered until five or six years 
later, when it had already been spread far and wide upon shipments of 
young trees. 

In fact so great an industry has the sale of nursery stock become 
during recent years, and so rapid is the multiplication of this insect, 
that, without another introduction of the scale from California, the prod- 
uct of the two introductions into the East had in six years been spread 
through portions of almost every one of the Eastern and Middle States. 
The scale established itself at almost every point where it was intro- 
duced, with the exception of certain northern localities, where the cli- 
mate appears to have been too cold for its development; and it multiplied 
so excessively as to cause the death of thousands of trees before its pres- 
ence became known. 

In the summer of 1893 it fell to the lot of the writer of this article 
to discover the distressing fact that this most pernicious insect had be- 
come established in the Eastern States. The scale came to him upon a 
pear grown at Charlottesville, Virginia, to which point it had been brought 
some years previously upon currant-bushes purchased from one of the 
New Jersey nurserymen above-mentioned. Its presence in other local- 
ities was discovered the following season; warning publications were is- 
sued to fruit-growers and nurserymen; and year after year discoveries of 
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its occurrence in unsuspected regions have multiplied, until at present 
there is hardly an important fruit-growing region in the United States 
which is not directly threatened by the pest. 

In the meantime there has been the greatest activity with regard to 
the insect on the part of economic entomologists, agricultural and horti- 
cultural societies, agricultural journals, and State organizations. In the 
five years which have elapsed since its discovery, the literature relating 
to this insect has become enormous. Its bibliography already comprises 
several hundred titles of permanent record, and several thousand titles in 
ephemeral publications. It has occupied the attention of nearly every 
meeting of farmers and fruit-growers that has been held in the Eastern 
States for the past four years, from the village club to the great State 
horticultural or agricultural society; it has been the exciting cause of a 
national convention of fruit-growers, farmers, entomologists, and nursery- 
men; it has been the subject of legislation in sixteen States of the Union; 
and its suppression is the principal object of two Bills now before Con- 


gress. 

With all this disturbance in our own country, with all this wide- 
spread publicity, necessitated by the threatened danger to one of our 
greatest industries, is it any wonder that foreign Governments should 


have taken alarm? And, viewing the matter dispassionately, is the 
German Government to be blamed for an effort to protect its horticul- 
tural interests? 

It is true that in her desire to prevent most effectually the introduc- 
tion of the insect, or possibly to utilize the emergency to its fullest ex- 
tent in the way of deterring American imports, Germany has gone further 
than the situation warranted. The early interpretation of the Decree, to 
cover the case of dried fruits, was certainly unwarranted by what we 
know of the life-history of the insect. Even the disbarment of all fresh 
fruit was in a measure unwarranted; but it must in justice be said, that 
the subsequent modification of the edict, so as to confine the absolute 
prohibition to living plants,—fresh fruit being prohibited only when in- 
spection shows it to be affected by living scale,—indicates that Germany 
is disposed to deal fairly with the United States in this matter. 

As was to be expected, the action of Germany immediately called 
the attention of other nations to the danger which similarly threat- 
ened them. Canada had already had under consideration the subject 
of the prohibition of living plants imported from the United States; and 
on March 18, 1898, an Act, known as the San José Scale Act, passed 
the Canadian Legislature. By the terms of this Act the importation of 
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living plants—commonly called nursery stock—from any countries or 
places designated by the Governor-General in Council was prohibited. 
An Order in Council immediately followed, placing the United States, 
Australia, Japan, and the Hawaiian Islands under the ban. Another 
Order of Council, issued the same day, exempted from the provisions of 
the Act greenhouse plants, with the exception of roses, herbaceous per- 
ennials, herbaceous bedding-plants, all conifers, bulbs, and tubers. 

A month later the Government of Austria-Hungary issued a Decree 
simultaneously at Vienna and Budapest prohibiting the importation into 
that country from America of living plants, grafts, and layers, as well 
as the packings and coverings of such plants. In this Decree, however, 
the importation of fresh fruit was not prohibited; but an inspection at 
the Austro-Hungarian custom-house was provided for, coupled with the 
announcement that such fruit would be excluded if the presence of 
San José scale were proved. 

Following this Decree of Austria-Hungary, the Government of the 
Netherlands sent to the United States one of the most eminent scientific 
men in Holland, Dr. J. Ritzema Bos, for the purpose of investigating 
the status of the San José scale. Upon his report will probably depend 
the passage of a Bill, now before the Second Chamber of the States- 
General, prohibiting the entrance of fruits and living plants from America 
into the Netherlands. About the same time, an employee of the Agri- 
cultural Department of Sweden, Dr. Yngve Sjistedt, was also sent to the 
United States, partly for the purpose of investigating this much-talked- 
about insect. The same matter has been discussed in official circles in 
other European countries, including England; but no definite action has 
been taken. All this foreign legislation is having and will continue 
to have a distressing effect upon American exports of fruits and living 
plants; but, if our Government is as apt as usual, we shall learn from 
this experience a lesson of value. 

It was necessary, of course, in order to protect our internal in- 
terests, that a hue and cry should be issued from the National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and from the experiment stations of the different 
States as soon as the extreme danger of the spread of the insect in the 
Eastern States was realized; and it was necessary also that fruit-grow- 
ers should be constantly informed of the progress of the pest, as well as 
of the results of the experimental remedial work which was being carried 
on by our State and National Governments. Therefore, with all this 
publicity, it was only a question of time when foreign Governments 
should take alarm, and at least begin to investigate the possibilities of 
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danger to their own fruit-growing industries. That Germany was the 
first Government to gain exact information on the subject, and the first 
to take action, was due to the fact that for some years she had had a 
scientific man of ability and standing attached to her embassy at Wash- 
ington. This attaché, stationed there for the sole purpose of studying 
everything relating to American agriculture, was all along as well posted 
in regard to the spread of the San José scale as were our own Govern- 
ment officials; and through his efforts Germany was able to issue the 
Decree at what seemed to be the proper moment. 

This would obviously suggest to our own Government a similar pol- 
icy; and it is interesting to note that as early as 1892 the Secretary of 
Agriculture strongly urged in his annual report to the President that 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture should be attached to 
our legations in the principal countries with which we have agricultural 
relations. The present Secretary, Mr. Wilson, has repeatedly advocated 
such a course since the beginning of the existing Administration. 

How long the present embargo against American plants and fruits will 
continue in effect it is impossible to foretell; but, apart from all thought 
of retaliation, it is plain that foreign nations are just beginning to do 
what we ourselves might long ago have done with advantage. The ma- 
jority of our principal insect pests are of foreign origin; and many of 
them might have been prevented from entering our ports, had there been 
at least a national system of quarantine and inspection such as is now 
carried on successfully by the State of California at the port of San 
Francisco. L. O. Howarp. 





AUSTRIA-HUNGARY UNDER THE REIGN OF FRANCIS 
JOSEPH.—I. 


On December 2, 1898, it will be fifty years since the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph ascended the throne of Austria; and everywhere throughout 
the Empire the people are already beginning to prepare for the Golden 
Jubilee. It is needless to say that the celebration will be truly popu- 
lar, and the ovation well-merited. The well-known words of Horace, 
“Integer vite scelerisque purus,” may, without flattery, be applied to 
our Emperor; and it would be difficult to find anywhere a man more 
faithful and kind and just than he. 

Despite this veneration for the person of the monarch, however, the 
strife between the various national elements composing the Empire will 
probably tend to mar the forthcoming festivities. It is true that thirty- 
two years of peace—unprecedented in the history of Austria—have 
resulted in an unparalleled material prosperity. But people demand some- 
thing more than mere bread: they desire to develop according to their 
specific endowments; and for this purpose they require internal peace. 
Although forty years have passed since the inauguration of constitutional 
government,—to the conditions of which Francis Joseph has steadfastly 
adhered,—internal peace has not yet been secured. The relations be- 
tween the two main divisions of the Empire, 7.e., Hungary, on the one 
hand, and Cisleithania’ (Austria proper) on the other, have now reached 
a critical stage. Both divisions of the Empire are quarrelling over their 
relative contributions to the national fund. Cisleithania refuses to bear 
the burden of 70 per cent for the next ten years; while Hungary is 
unwilling to contribute in excess of the rate which it has been accus- 
tomed to pay for the last thirty years, viz., 30 per cent. 

In the interior of Hungary there exists an intense hatred of the for- 
eign elements,—Rumanians, Transylvanians, Germans, Servians, Croa- 
tians, etc.,—as well as of denationalization and centralization. In Croatia 
and Lower Hungary the small farmers of the Slavonic and Magyar races 

' Cisleithania, ¢.¢., all the territory on this side of the River Leitha, is officially 


designated as “all the kingdoms and lands represented at the Imperial Diet at 
Vienna. ” 
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have repeatedly risen against the large landowners. The Conservatives 
and the Clericals of all nationalities are now fiercely opposing the domi- 
nation of the Magyar and Jewish Liberals,—a domination which has 
existed since 1867. By a measure introduced into the Diet by the Count 
Badeni, the Bohemian language was given an official importance equal 
to that of the German; and, in consequence, the old hatred between the 
Germans and Czechs broke out anew. By reason of a hitherto un- 
heard-of obstructionary attitude on the part of a Liberal minority, a 
parliamentary majority was debarred from passing a resolution. Riots 
occurred in the streets of Vienna and Prague; and the parliamentary 
machinery of the government was brought to a standstill. 

At present the figures, in an attitude of flight, surmounting the four 
corners of the Capitol at Vienna, are nothing more than an extremely 
successful symbolization of dissensions which divide the nations and 
parties represented at the Austrian Capitol. It is not astonishing, there- 
fore, that our political ravens are once more croaking their “ Finis Aus- 
trie”; nor is it surprising that the foreign Powers of both hemispheres 
are asking in alarm: “ What will be the end of all this? Will Austria 
succeed in maintaining permanently her position as a useful member of 
the Triple Alliance?” These questions are perfectly justified. As it is 
extremely difficult for foreigners to follow the drift of political opinion 
in Austria, the Editor of THE Forum has requested me to present my 
views on the subject. 

I find it necessary to say at the outset that I am not at all of the 
opinion that the end of Austria is near. Indeed, having followed the 
development of our political parties for the last forty years, and, since 
1871, from an entirely non-partisan standpoint, I find very little justi- 
fication for the pessimistic views entertained by many. Nor do I base 
my argument upon the ancient prophecy, “Austria erit in orbe ultima.” 
The present age, which has become accustomed to political revolutions, 
is no believer in ancient prophecies. My opinions are based upon the 
political nature of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy itself, and upon the 
varied character of its numerous lands and nationalities. In short, I 
have arrived at my conclusions after a close study of our entire his- 
torical development, and a life-long observation of our national tenden- 
cies. It is upon this basis, therefore, that I venture to express the 
belief that we shall eventually find an outlet from the labyrinth of 
party-complications in which we have been immeshed for the past thirty 
years. Ido not share the fears of those who regard as imminent a 
revival of the absolutism of Schwarzenberg and Bach during the period 
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1850-1860; nor do I fear a return of the old-time conservative feder- 
alism. 

Neither constitutionalism— introduced into Austria proper in 1860, 
and into Hungary in 1867—nor dualism of government is responsible 
for the present complications. The responsibility lies not in the system 
itself, but in the mode of administration. Since the Schwarzenberg- 
Bach system was overthrown at Magenta and Solferino, and later, so far 
as Hungary was concerned, at Kiniggriitz, constitutional Austria has 
been centralized and Germanized by the bureaucracy in union with the 
Liberalistic moneyed aristocracy ; while constitutional Hungary has been 
centralized and Magyarized by the nobility and gentry in union with 
the capitalists, principally of the Hebrew race. The majority of non- 
German and non-Magyar nationalities, according to the recipe of Count 
Beust, were to be “ pushed to the wall.” The Conservatives and the Cleri- 
cals were to be kept down by the Liberals; and the small farmers and 
wage-earners were to be debarred from all participation in the affairs of 
the administration: they were regarded as suitable objects of plunder 
and oppression. The means employed to this end were: (1) The estab- 
lishment of a high property qualification for voters; (2) the arbitrary 
exercise of official power; the influence of the landed proprietors and of 
the moneyed aristocracy being everywhere utilized in the administration 
of the Grafschaften (counties); and (3) the false nimbus of a fictitious 
freedom, with which the press ever sought to surround the principal 
figures of the ruling parties. Not dualism therefore, but the Austrian 
Quote (quota) involved in it; not constitutionalism, but its prostitution 
for the purpose of Germanization and Magyarization; not the liberties 
sacredly guaranteed in the Austrian constitution to all citizens, regard- 
less of creed, class, or nationality, but the failure to carry out the pro- 
visions of the law,—these are the causes which have engendered those 
racial and religious dissensions with which our country has been afflicted 
for over forty years. 

The present is the most serious crisis since that of 1860. The ex- 
aggerated patriotism and delirious national ravings of our Slavs, Mag- 
yars, and Germans have never manifested themselves with such intensity 
as at present. These conditions may be productive of serious conse- 
quences, and may, perhaps, endanger our credit abroad; but there is 
absolutely no reason to fear that these complications foreshadow the 
end of Austria. Only an extremely superficial observer would compare 
the present situation with that of 1848. The Austria-Hungary of 
to-day, as developed under the reign of Francis Joseph, is a new empire. 
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In its foreign relations it need no longer contend against the enmity of 
Italy and Prussia; while, within the Empire itself, the value of consti- 
tutional government, as opposed to absolutism, is now everywhere 
recognized. The Austrian Empire is by no means in extremis. Prince 
Gortschakoff, who once declared Austria to be a cadaver, already in a 
state of putrefaction, was eventually convinced—at the famous Berlin 
Conference of 1878—by Count Andrassy of the fallacy of his diagnosis. 
Equally erroneous was the opinion of that Bavarian statesman who 
declared Austria to be “ an annex to the Turkish Empire,”—in other 
words, “Turkey number two.” Notwithstanding these assertions, the 
house of Habsburg has not become moribund under the Emperor Francis 
Joseph ; and the proverbial “sick man” at Constantinople furnishes the 
strongest example of what would ensue, were Austria removed as a fac- 
tor in European politics. 

Imagine the political upheaval which would be caused by a partition 
of the Austrian Empire! Far more pertinent than the above-quoted 
opinions is the assertion of the great historian Palacky: “Even if it 
were not already in existence, an Austrian Empire would have to be 
established, not only to insure the welfare of the numerous nationali- 
ties involved, but also to secure the peace of Europe.” The means of 
escape from the maze in which we are at present entangled are apparent 
to every calm observer. Constitutionalism must gradually turn from 
the path which it has hitherto pursued; and our entire population, 
irrespective of creed, class, or nationality, must be admitted to an equal 
participation in the privileges accorded by law. This is the only way 
in which internal peace may be secured, and the true Germanization 
and Magyarization of the dual Empire finally consummated. A brief 
survey covering the development of the electoral franchise since 1860 
will, I think, inspire us with the hope that the problem, now so per- 
plexing, will, sooner or later, be unravelled by some skilful statesman. 

I have presented my fundamental view of the question, and shall 
now enter upon a closer analysis of it, by briefly tracing the course of 
political events during the reign of Francis Joseph. Such a survey will 
afford us a clearer conception of current issues, such as the “Quota” and 
the Czech-German controversy; while, at the same time, it will give us 
a glimpse into the future. What, then, in the light of history, has been 
the mission of the Emperor Francis Joseph? This question admits of a 
very definite answer. 

During a period extending into the eighteenth century, Austria, like 


Prussia, was a conglomerate of loosely connected states. These so- 
37 
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called territorial states had been formed by the sovereign princes, by 
uniting the feudal possessions with the medizval municipalities. Under 
the Habsburg dynasty five groups of these lands, or states, were united 
under one sceptre: (1) The crown lands of St. Stephen, 7.¢., Hungary, 
with the neighboring states of Transylvania, Croatia, Slavonia, and the 
military border-lands; (2) the crown lands of Wenceslaus, consisting of 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia; (3) the two grand-duchies of Upper 
and Lower Austria (including Vienna), the Alpine lands of Styria, 
Carinthia, and Carniola, and the maritime district bordering on the 
Adriatic (Triest)—all which are sometimes called the crown lands of 
Central Austria (Inneroesterreich), and, like the provinces of Tyrol 
and Vorarlberg, are inhabited principally by Germans; (4) the Aus- 
trian possessions in Italy; and (5) the Austrian possessions in the south- 
western part of the old German Empire (Vorderoesterreich). At the 
time of which I speak, the Netherlands had already been lost to the 
Empire. In consequence also of the numerous wars with France, and 
the Seven Years’ War with Prussia, certain other possessions (Silesia, 
for instance) had been wrested from the Empire. In compensation for 
these losses, however, Austria gradually gained possession of other terri- 
tories: viz., Galicia, on the partition of Poland; Dalmatia, on the dis- 
solution of the Venetian Republic; and Salzburg, by Act of the Vienna 
Congress. 

The first-mentioned territories had really been independent lands or 
kingdoms. The connection between them lay in the so-called Person- 
alunion (personal union), 7.¢e., in the fact that the crowned head of 
Habsburg was not only Emperor-elect of Germany, but also King of 
Hungary and of Bohemia, Margrave of Moravia, Archduke, Prince, and 
Count of the remaining lands. At this time unity of government, 
administration, and representation did not exist: the Empire of the 
Habsburgs was merely a medley of the most heterogeneous territories. 
Whenever matters of national importance were to be transacted—as, for 
instance, the furnishing of money and men to repel the invasions of the 
Turks—the individual states sent their accredited representatives (mem- 
bers of the nobility, the clergy, and the municipal magistracy) to nego- 
tiate with the sovereign head of the nation. 

This territorial form of government of the Habsburg monarchy had 
already become antiquated toward the close of the seventeenth century. 
As the sovereign princes had once formed these crown lands by uniting 
the feudal possessions with the medieval municipalities, so, from about 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, these territorial states them- 
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selves were to be welded into a still more comprehensive union, viz., 
the modern state. A firmly established government, a homogeneous 
system of administration, and popular representation now became imper- 
ative, in order that the modern demands of military defence and com- 
mercial intercourse might be fulfilled: in other words, the conditions 
in Austria pointed to the advent of the modern European state. The 
ancien régime had not become obsolete in France alone. By the time 
that the great French Revolution had completely obliterated the rem- 
nants of the old territorial system of France, the foundations of the 
modern state had already been laid in Austria-Hungary (during the 
reign of Maria Theresa), and the struggle between the principle of na- 
tional union and ancient territorial independence had already been in- 
augurated. 


The work of reconstruction, however, was necessarily slow; for it 
was conducted by an absolute government and a bureaucracy that wore 
the unmistakable red-and-yellow livery of the house of Habsburg. 
The autonomy of the territories, as well as the administration of local 
affairs, remained in the hands of the nobility, the municipal magistracy, 
the prince-bishops, the abbots, and the landed proprietors generally. A 
great body of citizens composed of the commonalty, with right of suf- 


frage and representation, did not yet exist. It was not until the out- 
break of the revolution of 1848 that Austria was confronted by the 
stern mandate of history to break entirely with the ancien régime, 
and to complete the modern state. 

The foregoing historical survey not only enables us to form a con- 
ception of the task allotted to the present Emperor, but also serves to 
show that the recent political tangles, the conflict over the German 
and Czech languages, as well as the fourth compromise with Hungary 
regarding the “Quota,” are merely dark phases of that great and labori- 
ous process, the development of the modern constitutional state. It 
was therefore a twofold problem which was to be solved under the 
Emperor Francis Joseph: (1) A uniform and equably distributed system 
of government, legislation, and administration was to be devised, not 
only for the Empire as a whole (the Federal Government), but also for 
the separate crown lands, the districts, and the boroughs; and (2) an 
equable system of constitutional representation was to be established 
throughout all the subdivisions of the Empire. In short, the principles 
and institutions of modern constitutionalism were to be thoroughly 
applied. Such was the colossal twofold task that history had assigned 
to the present Emperor. 
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The solution of this problem, however, owing to the diversity of 
creed, nationality, and language, was attended with far greater difficulties 
in Austria-Hungary than elsewhere. These difficulties were increased 
by the circumstance that the leadership, both in the German Confeder- 
ation and in Italy, had been intrusted by the Vienna Congress to the 
house of Habsburg; thus shifting the political centre of gravity, which 
should have remained within the Empire itself. Instead of diminish- 
ing since 1860, the trials amid which Austria has had to pursue her 
mission have greatly increased, owing to the inroads of democracy. The 
democratic movement, in its triumphal march through Central and 
Northern Europe, also gained a firm foothold in Austria. This was re- 
cently demonstrated by the fact that the representatives of universal suf- 
frage captured seventy-two seats in the Vienna Diet. Indeed, democracy 
has already made its appearance before the barred gates of the Hun- 
garian Reichstag, and is impatiently rapping for admission to those 
hitherto exclusive precincts of the nobility and gentry of Hungary. 
Notwithstanding these serious obstacles, however, Francis Joseph has 
pursued his task with indefatigable industry, inexhaustible patience, 
and unremitting tenacity. 

The development of the modern state in Austria dates Sis 1848— 
a period of fifty years. It is true that within this period, Austria, every- 
where hampered by serious obstacles, has been outstripped by several 
neighboring states. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that great por- 
tions of the colossal work have been completed. A brief réswmé of the 
political events from 1850 to 1860, 7.e., during the absolutism of the 
Schwarzenberg régime, and from 1860 to 1898, the constitutional epoch, 
will, I think, confirm the correctness of the above assertion. 

Austria was in a position of extreme danger when, on December 2, 
1848, the youthful prince, now our venerable Emperor, grasped the 
reins of government. These had been placed in his hands by that ener- 
getic and talented prince, Felix Schwarzenberg, who had induced the 
Emperor Ferdinand to resign, and persuaded the next of kin (the father 
of the present Emperor) to renounce his title to the throne. Lombardy 
had been lost; and Austria’s position in Germany had been endangered 
by the parliaments at Frankfort and Erfurt. Hungary was in a state 
of revolution; and the worst was to be feared from her parliament at 
Debreczin. The Austrian Diet, opened at Vienna in July, 1848, was a 
picture of confusion. The first attempt to organize Austria as a consti- 
tutional state—an attempt brought about by the March revolution— 
had plainly been a failure. The revolution had been attended with 
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considerable bloodshed at Prague and Vienna; while the Hungarian 
insurgents, who had advanced to the very gates of Vienna, had to be 
driven back across the Leitha. The Emperor Ferdinand was forced to 
flee to the Moravian fortress, Olmiitz. The seat of the Radical parlia- 
ment had been transferred from Vienna to the little Moravian town, 
Kremsier. The Empire was bathed in blood; and the finances were 
shattered. For a time it appeared that the house of Habsburg had 
lost everywhere—in Italy, Germany, Hungary, and Austria. The situ- 
ation was well expressed in the eulogistic words of the poet Grillparzer 
on Gen. Radetzky: “Austria was nowhere safe in your camp”; and 
even Radetzky had been driven out of Lombardy, to seek refuge behind 
the walls of Verona. 

In less than three years, however, all this was changed, as if by 
magic, owing to the victories of Radetzky, the stand of the Czar against 
the Magyars, and the superior statesmanship of Prince Schwarzenberg. 
Prince Schwarzenberg was a profound diplomat, possessing an extraor- 
dinary knowledge of men and affairs. He successfully overcame all 
opposition, triumphed over Sardinia, Prussia, England, and Turkey, 
and over the parliaments at Frankfort, Erfurt, Kremsier, and Debreczin. 
In 1851 the majority of the Italian and German states were allies of 
Austria. Her military camps extended from the Mediterranean to the 
Baltic. On the day of Olmiitz, Prussia returned to the German Con- 
federation; while the entrance of Austria into the German Customs 
Union was assured. 

Far greater than these, however, were the achievements of Schwarzen- 
berg in connection with the perfection of the modern system of internal 
administration. Although the bluest blood of the Bohemian aristocracy 
flowed in his veins, he stubbornly opposed all the attempts of the nobil- 
ity to reinstate the ancien régime. It is necessary to mention, however, 
that in his work of levelling, Schwarzenberg was ably supported by sev- 
eral statesmen of great intelligence and superior knowledge, foremost 
among whom were Stadion, Bach, and Bruck. These were the men who, 
upon the early death of Schwarzenberg in 1852, carried on the work 
which their leader had so admirably inaugurated,—the work of sweep- 
ing away all the vestiges of an obsolete system of government, and of 
removing the débris left by the revolution. The ground upon which the 
fabric of the modern state was to be reared had now been levelled. At 
the close of the decade just mentioned, there was but one ministry, one 
homogeneous system of government in all the crown lands, one civil 
law, one penal code, one mode of judicial procedure, one postal-telegraph 
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and railway system, one system of taxation, one tobacco monopoly, one 
customs frontier, and one official language for every part of the Empire 
—the German. Even the large crown lands were broken up into gov- 
ernmental departments, and formed into provinces under the rule of a 
governor,—provinces of the size and importance of French prefectures. 
Every province of the Empire was deprived of its historico-political 
individuality, of its ancient territorial character. The privileges of the 
established classes were abolished, as were the tributes which these 
classes had been accustomed to levy upon the peasantry. 

All these changes were devised in order to obliterate all lines of 
demarcation, so that in time a Hungary, a Bohemia, and a Galicia would 
cease to exist. This was purest absolutism, the extreme of centralized 
government. It was, however, the modern state without a popular 
representative body, but entirely free from every vestige of the ancien 
régime. The labor involved was colossal. This is proved by the emi- 
nent statistician of the time, Von Czornig, whose well-known work, “ Die 
Neugestaltung Oesterreichs” (The Reconstruction of Austria), may be 
read to advantage even at the present day. 

Since the time above referred to the innovations effected by Schwar- 
zenberg and Bach as regards the equalization of government have re- 
mained materially unchanged. Absolutism, however, could not endure. 
Austria had incurred the enmity of Italy and Prussia, and, by reason 
of her attitude of armed neutrality during the Crimean War, that 
of Russia as well. The movement in favor of a united Italy anda 
united Germany proceeded, despite the efforts of Austria to thwart it. 
Within the Austrian monarchy itself the angry mutterings of the entire 
nation began to be heard. Schwarzenberg was mistaken, if he believed 
that the national pride of two powerful neighboring states might be 
offended with impunity, and that the citizens of his own land might be 
governed with a corporal’s baton, a fiddle, and an inkstand. This sys- 
tem was peculiar to the school of centralized government at Vienna—a 
school which had existed since the days of Maria Theresa. The officials 
sent out from this school, and denominated “ Bach Hussars,” were scarcely 
less offensive to the Austrians than to the Magyars. 

Nothing, however, so thoroughly reveals defects in the internal 
government of a country as a foreign war. This truth Austria was soon 
destined to realize; for within a few years she became involved in two 
wars—one with France in 1859, and one with Prussia in 1866. As a 


result of these wars Austria lost her political prestige in Germany and 
Italy. Simultaneously with these events, however, the Schwarzenl erg 
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system was overthrown in Austria and Hungary in 1860 and 1867, re- 
spectively. By a decree issued October 20, 1860, and by an Act promul- 
gated four months later (February 26, 1861), the Emperor granted a 
constitution to all the non-Hungarian crown lands of the Empire. The 
Hungarians received one in 1867. Since these events constitutional 
government has existed in every part of the monarchy. 

During the second period of the reign of Francis Joseph, the prin- 
ciple of centralized power did not entirely disappear; nor was the inde- 
pendence of the several states in internal affairs entirely secured. In 
the Ausgleich (compromise) effected between Austria and Hungary in 
1867, both subdivisions of the Empire decided to act in common in all 
matters relating to diplomacy, the standing army, and the navy. For 
this purpose three departments were organized, devoted respectively to 
war, finance, and foreign affairs. Two joint commissions, acting under 
the name of “delegations,” are appointed to regulate mutual expenses 
and to control the government and administration of imperial affairs. 
These delegations, each consisting of sixty members, are recruited from 
the Imperial Council at Vienna (created in 1861) and the reconstructed 
Hungarian Parliament, respectively. All communication between these 
parties is carried on in writing (the so-called “ Nuntium”); and no meas- 
ure can be passed without a joint agreement. These delegations hold 
two conventions annually, one at Vienna and one at Budapest; and 
their proceedings have hitherto been conducted in a dignified, patriotic, 
and statesmanlike manner. Although the Imperial Minister of Finance 
exercises no control over the independent revenues of Austria and Hun- 
gary, he, nevertheless, receives all the tariff duties collected throughout 
the Empire; while the means for all disbursements in excess of the 
amount thus collected are supplied from the central national funds of 
Austria and Hungary, respectively. At present the two divisions of the 
Empire contribute in the proportion of 70 to 30 per cent. Thus we see 
what is meant by the term “Quota,” so frequently employed in connec- 
tion with this subject. This “Quota” is determined for a period of ten 
years only; and a term has recently expired. Should the governments 
and parliaments at Vienna and Budapest fail to arrive at an agreement 
for the ensuing decade, the Emperor will assume the provisional control 
of the finances for one year. 

Besides the loose federalism which has been maintained between Aus- 
tria and Hungary, each of these countries has a strong, central, federal 
government of its own, founded upon the idea of unity established during 
the Schwarzenberg decade of absolutism. All matters of importance to 
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each half of the Empire are conducted independently by the respective 
ministries and parliaments at Vienna and Budapest. In this way Aus- 
tria~-Hungary has become a dual empire, held together by a few links 
necessary to imperial unity. 

Despite this dualism, however, it has been possible to secure a cer- 
tain uniformity of system in each subdivision of the Empire in matters 
other than those already mentioned. I refer to those dealt with by the 
so-called “ Zoll- und Handelsbiindniss” (“Commercial and Tariff Union”), 
which stipulates that the following departments are to be conducted upon 
the same principles in both parts of the Empire: (1) The Department of 
Customs—there is to be but one tariff frontier for the entire Empire; 
(2) the Departments of Commerce and Shipping; (3) the Departments 
of Coinage, Paper-Money, Weights, and Measures; (4) the Railway, Pos- 
tal, and Telegraph systems. While unity in these matters was destroyed 
by the “Compromise,” homogeneity has been preserved. This homo- 
geneity is, however, of a very precarious nature; for the Commercial 
and Tariff Union is formed for a period of ten years only. Unless 
renewed at the end of that time its conditions are no longer binding, 
and can be upheld only by the tacit consent of both governments and 
parliaments of the dual Empire. In these matters, the Emperor is not, 
as in the case of the “Quota,” empowered to exercise a provisional con- 
trol. The Union has twice been renewed,—on January 1, 1878, and 
on January 1, 1888, respectively. No agreement, however, was reached 
on January 1, 1898; consequently, the homogeneity in commercial and 
tariff regulations, although still existing in fact, is at present entirely 
unsupported by law. 

Both Austria and Hungary—more particularly the latter—are so 
deeply interested in the maintenance of the Commercial Union, how- 
ever, that it is scarcely necessary to take a pessimistic view of the 
present situation. It is true that the Hungarian Autonomists, under 
the leadership of the younger Kossuth, have recently threatened to estab- 
lish an independent tariff-frontier for Hungary; in which case the old 
boundary posts, which fifty years ago extended from Czernowitz to 
Triest, would once more have to be erected. Such a contingency, how- 
ever, is extremely doubtful. 


It is unnecessary to attach too great an importance to such ques- 
tions as the “Quota” and the renewal of the Commercial and Tariff 
Union. As regards the renewal of the “Quota,” I consider a modifi- 
cation in the ratio of 36-38 to 64—62 as perfectly. equitable to both 
sections of the Empire. ALBERT VON SCHAFFLE. 
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Every man has the right to choose his companions; and the fact 
that his neighbor is not thus chosen does not in itself give that neigh- 
bor just cause for complaint. But when, in declining his companion- 
ship, a man declares another unfit company for a gentleman, the latter 
may feel that failure to resent it with proper spirit would be almost 
equivalent to an admission that the imputation was just. Somewhat 
similar to this is the position in which the people of Hawaii are placed 
by certain creators of public sentiment in America. 

Hawaii, through her Government, has solicited the privilege of be- 
coming a part of the United States. This proposition has provoked 
much discussion, both among Americans and among the people of other 
countries. A great part of this has been temperate and thoughtful. 
Reasons for and against the annexation of Hawaii have been properly 
presented. In the course of the controversy many important questions 
of policy and principle have been raised. The people of Hawaii have 
neither the right nor the inclination to object to full and free discussion 
of the matter in all its bearings; and what the final decision will be it is 
the province of the American people to determine. If the people of the 
United States, through their chosen representatives, decide against an- 
nexing Hawaii, that fact alone will give no one a right to complain. 
But those public speakers and writers who would spurn us as unfit for, 
or unworthy of, the citizenship and companionship of the free, enlight- 
ened, and highly civilized American people compel us to resent their 
aspersions; and it is to answer them that I take up my pen. I am not 
writing in favor of, nor against, annexation, and am under no obligation 
to make my arguments such as will serve any ends but those of truth. 

Perhaps no one class of the people of Hawaii has been more per- 
sistently misrepresented and misunderstood than the aboriginal race. 
Even the degradation in which they were found by their European dis- 
coverers, real though it was, has been persistently and greatly exagger- 
ated. They were not cannibals; they did not kill Capt. Cook in an 
unprovoked attack, nor without justification from their point of view; and 
they did not dispose of his body according to cannibal custom. They 
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despised cannibalism as sincerely as do the American people to-day. 
They were passive, without very definite moral standards, bound only by 
superstitions, childlike, kindly disposed, and, therefore, too easily influ- 
enced and led. Their early contact with Europeans and Americans re- 
sulted in financial advantage to the foreigners and in moral degradation 
to all concerned. It threatened to prove fatal to the whole Hawaiian 
people. But in the course of time there came to these shores from New 
England and other Eastern States a band of men and women as noble 
and well-nigh as heroic as those who, two centuries earlier, crossing the 
wintry seas and landing upon the snow-clad and inhospitable shores of 
Massachusetts, 


oe 


. shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer.” 


They found only a remnant of the population reported by the early 
discoverers ; and, with the proverbial zeal of missionaries, they set about 
saving that remnant. The same race-characteristics which had made 
them an easy prey to evil influences new made them especially suscep- 
tible to the good. 

The story of the sudden conversion of the whole people to Christianity 
is familiar. But it is not so well known, perhaps, that, within a dec- 
ade of the landing of the first missionaries, the language was reduced to 
written form, and a large percentage of the people was able to read and 
write. It is not so well known as it ought to be that educational interest 
at that time ran higher here than in the proud State of Massachusetts. 
It is not fairly recognized in America that the grandparents of the pres- 
ent generation of Hawaiians were literate Christians. It is, perhaps, 
hardly known that a large percentage of the present generation of Ha- 
waiians read and write the English language in addition to their own, nor 
that English is now the language of all the schools. I may perhaps be 
pardoned the introduction of personal testimony. 

When first I came among the Hawaiian people, I was surprised to find 
the school-children able to put to shame, with their knowledge of Gar- 
field, Grant, Lincoln, Washington, Gladstone, Beaconsfield, Bismarck, 
“Unser Fritz,” Nelson, and Napoleon, the American school-children with 
whom I had come in contact. Although the Hawaiian press has dete- 
riorated somewhat since that time, Hawaiian newspapers still give a 
greater amount of news from foreign lands than would be appreciated by 
the readers of American country newspapers. Our statistics of literacy 


are liable to give a false impression, since they include all persons over six 
years of age. But it is as rare an occurrence to find an illiterate adult 
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Hawaiian in Hawaii as dt is to find an illiterate adult American in the 
most favored State in the Union; and such has been the case for a gen- 
eration. Yet these are the people who must bear the brunt of the malice 
or ignorance of cartoonists and writers, who think it funny to caricature 
them as ridiculous savages. 

The remarkable industrial development of this country under the 
stimulus of the Reciprocity treaty with the United States, coupled with 
the decline of the native population, made it evident some eighteen years 
ago that large additions must be made to the permanent population of 
the country. The immediate demand was for plantation-laborers; but, 
unwilling to leave so important a matter as the repeopling of the land 
in the hands of any one class of the community, the Government took 
up the question. After much thought, careful investigation, and nego- 
tiation with other governments, it was decided to encourage and assist 
the immigration of Portuguese from the Azores and other neighboring 
islands. In the course of a few years eleven thousand of these people 
were thus assisted into the country. As plantation-laborers they were 
entirely satisfactory. They were industrious, thrifty, and law-abiding. 
Naturally they have now almost ceased to do the work of plantation- 
laborers. They are teamsters, mechanics, overseers of labor, merchants, 
and landed proprietors. As teamsters and overseers they are still found 
in considerable numbers on the plantations. They have teams of their 
own in many cases, do teaming for hire, and take contracts for public 
and other works. As carpenters and blacksmiths they ply their trade in 
the usual manner of agricultural communities; and their stonecutters’ 
skill has done much to popularize and develop the trade in the beauti- 
ful building-stone now used in Honolulu’s finest buildings. As mer- 
chants they do not often carry on large business enterprises; and they 
seldom have business in the bankruptcy courts. A few of them own 
stock-ranches of considerable size; but the majority of the landowners 
take to the “little farm well tilled.” They are famous as fruit-growers, 
and noted for their skill in making small pieces of land produce large re- 
turns. Nearly all the original labor-contracts expired ten years ago; and 
few laborers are now working under new«ontracts. They are perfectly 
free to go to whatever land seems to them best. Many have gone to Cali- 
fornia; and many others have returned to Portugal. The total immigra- 
tion of Portuguese, up to the present time, has been 11,760. The Census 
of 1896 showed the number of Portuguese in the Islands to be 15,191. 


About the time this immigration began, the mine-owners of Penn- 
sylvania, West Virginia, and some other States found themselves, like 
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the planters of Hawaii, in need of laborers. Far from assisting and di- 
recting the importation of laborers, the Government of the United States 
forbade such immigration. In spite of the law, however, laborers were 
recruited from Italy, Hungary, Poland, Bohemia, and other parts of 
Europe. Can an account such as that just given of our Portuguose be 
truthfully given of similar additions to the population of the United 
States? The reports in the American newspapers give one the impres- 
sion that it cannot. Our Portuguese are not noted for scholarship; 
neither are the Portuguese immigrants into the United States. Our 
Portuguese are noted for the small percentage who get into misunder- 
standing with the law, and appear in the police courts. Is such the case 
with the Italians, Huns, Poles, and Bohemians above referred to? If 
so, it is unfortunate that the American newspapers associate these names 
so much with lawlessness and violence. 

Our Chinese population is held, and with some degree of justice, to 
be an objectionable element. But it must be borne in mind that China- 
men are not all of one type. Among them we have coolies and college 
men. As a whole they are law-abiding and peaceable. It is true a 


good many of them are convicted of offences against our opium laws, 
which forbid alike the opium trade, the use of opium, and the posses- 


sion of opium. They also offend against our laws in the matter of 
gambling. But of the more heinous offences they commit no unusual 
percentage. We certainly had a kind of “highbinder’” society here a few 
years ago (imported from California, if I remember aright); and, while it 
flourished, murders were numerous. But when, in the course of the even 
administration of the law, the head of the society and a few of his sub- 
ordinates were hanged, the society was broken up; and the criminal ele- 
ment in our Chinese population, which it represented, was brought into 
due subjection to the law. Judging by what I see in the California 
newspapers, so much cannot be said of the success of the law in dealing 
with this class of Chinamen in that State. And it is the general testi- 
mony of those Californians who are in a position to judge intelligently 
of the matter, that our Chinese population is far superior in quality to 
that of their own State. It is certain that Chinamen from California 
bear among us the reputation of being the worst of their race. So, it 
is perhaps safe to say, that the worst California has to fear from this 
class of our population is that she may receive back her own. If Sena- 
tor White’ finds any consolation in this thought he is welcome to it. 


1 See “The Proposed Annexation of Hawaii,” by Senator SrePpHEN M. Waite in 
Tue Forvum for August, 1897. 
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Our Chinese are industrious and thrifty,—too industrious and too thrifty. 
They have too little ambition. They work harder and live worse than 
any human being ought. It is impossible for Americans to compete 
with them without working like slaves and living like beggars. The 
same is true of the Chinese of California. 

Our Japanese population has caused some public men of America 
great anxiety. They are objectionable. Let the truth be stated frankly. 
The objection to them, however, is not that they are Japanese, but that 
so large a percentage of them is of the lower classes. They are not 
good representatives of the intelligence and the culture of the Empire of 
the Rising Sun. Have not similar complaints against the immigrants 
coming into the United States from Europe resounded for the past 
twenty years? And are not such complaints well founded? The Jap- 
anese are reasonably industrious and well-disposed. As a class they 
are law-abiding; though individuals of this nationality commit a fair 
percentage of our crimes. Yet the officers of the law have never en- 
countered any serious resistance to their authority at the hands of the 
Japanese. Sudden outbursts of temper have caused a number of them 
to commit the most serious crimes during the past year. These crimes 
have been directed against their own countrymen, and in most instances 
have been attributable to the disparity of the sexes; there being four 
times as many men as women. In all such cases the law takes its even 
course; being scarcely resisted by the criminal himself, and never meet- 
ing with any organized resistance on the part of the Japanese. There 
is no mafia among them. 

But wherein is the occasion for so much anxiety on the part of 
Americans concerning our Japanese people? It seems to be assumed on 
the part of some that, in the event of annexation, our Japanese will all 
flock to California. Why, then, are they not doing so now? And why 
have they not been doing so for the past ten years? Large numbers of 
them have been perfectly free to do so, so far as the laws of the two 
countries are concerned. In the event of annexation they will not be 
freer to go. Yet they have not gone in any great numbers. The fact 
is, that they have the intelligence to appreciate a good thing while they 
have it. And it is safe to say that in case of annexation they will not 
all lose their heads, though the example may be set them by those who 
claim to be their betters. 

Americans, British, Germans, and Norwegians constitute essen- 
tially the remainder of the population. They are classed together in 
Hawaii, and may as well be so classed for the purposes of this article. 
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Altogether they constitute a little community of some 7,000 men, 
women, and children, in a region essentially agricultural. Of these 
some 2,200 are of Island birth. I speak of this class of our population 
with reserve. Yet a number of representatives of this little community 
have received flattering recognition abroad; and I may perhaps be ex- 
cused if I recall a few instances. 

In those dark days of civil strife in the early sixties, there was in 
one of the American colleges a student, a son of fair Hawaii, who, obey- 
ing the dictates of his conscience, gave up his college course to join in 
the vigorous prosecution of the war, that the Union might be preserved. 
Becoming a commander of negro troops at a time when such commands 
were not sought after by either regular or volunteer officers, he soon rose 
to the rank of brigadier-general. When victory and peace came, he 
joined as earnestly and fearlessly in the “vigorous prosecution of the 
peace,” that the Union might be preserved. He founded Hampton In- 
stitute, and spent the remainder of his life educating the head, the heart, 
and the hands of those who, through no fault of their own, were totally 
unfit for their new domestic, civic, and industrial conditions and duties. 
Of his success and of the thousands of American homes that are more 
enlightened, more comfortable, more civilized, more Christian, happier, 
and better for his unselfish and noble life-work, it is not for me to speak. 
Are not all these things written in the hearts of the American people? 
As far as one nation can give its citizens to another, Gen. Samuel C. 
Armstrong was the gift of Hawaii to America. 

Sons of Hawaii have taken enviable positions in the medical and 
legal professions in the city of Chicago, and in literature in the city of 
New York. Gulick’s contributions to the doctrine of Evolution were 
enough to give him high rank among the world’s great thinkers. Less 
than a year ago one of the largest firms of manufacturing pharmacists in 
the United States sent to Hawaii for one of her sons to take charge of 
its laboratories. Yet this country has sent few representatives abroad ; 
the majority of those who have experienced its charms preferring to end 
their days here, even though by remaining they have, to a great extent, cut 
themselves off from the outside world. From this isolated retreat, how- 
ever, they have been heard with appreciation. When the red sunsets, or 
after-glows, of 1883 attracted so much attention, and aroused so much 
wonder throughout the world, it was a native of Hawaii, of American de- 
scent, who offered to the scientific world the first satisfactory explanation 
of the phenomena. When one of the noted American astronomical foun- 
dations offered two prizes for the best essays on the subject, one of those 
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prizes came to Hawaii; and the writer of that prize essay received even 
more flattering recognition in Europe than in America, as the term, 
“Bishop’s rings,” occurring in French scientific literature, attests. For- 
nander’s “Polynesian Race” holds much the same position in the 
literature of Polynesian ethnology that Webster’s “ Dictionary” does in 
English lexicography. Judge Fornander did pioneer work; and his 
books were long recognized as of the very highest authority. Of late years 
the critics have taken to the practice of finding fault with this work; but 
they have not yet taken to the practice of writing better. Green’s 
“Vestiges of the Molten Globe” attracted much attention, and called 
forth many favorable comments from European geologists. Both these 
writers spent their mature years in Hawaii. Notable minor contributions 
to the literature of science have been made in recent times by some of 
our younger men. Law literature also has been enriched by recent 
contributions from Hawaii. The degree of LL.D. has been conferred 
upon the Chief Justice of our Supreme Court by Yale University; and 
the same degree has been conferred upon our President by an almost 
equally high authority. All this is a showing made by a little commu- 
nity of seven thousand in an agricultural region. 

It has been regarded by some as a suspicious circumstance that this 
part of our population has taken a very prominent part in the industrial 
and political development of the country. Considering the success of 
those of its members who have chosen other walks of life, what should 
be expected of those who devote themselves to the development of ma- 
terial resources in an undeveloped land, and to affairs of state in a state 
just emerging from primitive rudeness? There is nothing here to be 
explained. Yet, because that has come to pass which every reasonable 
man in full possession of the facts would have expected to come to pass, 
reputable papers have lent their columns to the misrepresentation of the 
men at the head of our great industrial organizations and of our Govern- 
ment as adventurers, filibusters, and brigands. 

Mr. Reed says that our people are different from the American peo- 
ple. To this impeachment we must in some measure plead guilty. As 
a whole, our people are law-abiding. This is not saying that our laws 
are not broken. Of course they are broken; and they will continue to 
be broken so long as we continue to need laws. But all elements of our 
population acquiesce in the even administration of justice by our regu- 
larly constituted courts of law and equity. Lynchings are defended by 
the inhabitants of certain regions in the United States on the ground of 
their necessity. Of this I have nothing to say. I am not a judge of 
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the necessities of the different localities in America; but I can say that 
we have no need to resort to such undesirable expedients in the name 
of justice. Men sleep in safety of property and person in houses un- 
locked; and women travel unattended and without fear in every district 
of the Islands. Perhaps these also are points of difference. 

We have socialists and reformers, who find fault with our industrial 
and social organization. They point out the fact that we have trusts 
and syndicates that are able practically to traffic in the rights and in- 
terests of their fellow-men. Yet this will hardly be claimed as a point 
of difference. The same is doubly true of America, But we have 
neither almshouses nor mendicants; and there is nothing in our popu- 
lation to correspond with the tramp or the “beat.” Here seems to be a 
genuine difference. 

Our educational system is somewhat more comprehensive, the an- 
nual term is somewhat longer, the attendance at school is somewhat 
better, and the ability to read and write is somewhat more general 
among our native-born population than is the case in the average agri- 
cultural community in America. And the contributions of our people 
to the scientific and polite literature of the day are more liberal than 
those of the average of similarly circumstanced American communities.’ 

In calling attention to these points of difference it is not the purpose 
to intimate that there may not be something of value to the American 
people in Mr. Reed’s argument; but it 7s the purpose to call attention 
to the fact that different does not always mean worse, and to claim that 


there are points of difference which are in our favor. And I contend 
that in this brief paper attention has been called to enough of them to 
justify us in asking for a more respectful hearing than we have thus far 


been accorded in many quarters. 

Again, our Census figures have been taken as indicating that we have 
become “ Asiaticized”; and they certainly do indicate a serious state of 
affairs. On the other hand, our latest educational statistics show that 
54 per cent of all the pupils attending school are Hawaiians, that 34 
per cent are of the white races, and that only 11 per cent are Asiatics; 
while of the teaching-force, 50 per cent are Americans, 24 per cent are 
Hawaiians, 13 per cent are British, 10 per cent are of other European 
nationalities, and only 3 per cent are Asiatics. Note well that Christian 
civilization still holds the key of the future in Hawaii! 

HENRY SCHULER TOWNSEND. 
1An article by Mr. Townsend on “Education in Hawaii” appeared in THE 
Forum for January, 1898.—Eb. 





THE DEPRESSION IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY: 
A REMEDY. 


“Wnuart will be the future of our cotton industry in the United 
States?” is a question that, more than any other, is agitating the minds 
of the business men of this country, especially those of New England. 
That the cotton industry has been depressed for some time cannot be 
denied; and that the last year has been the most disastrous to the cot- 
ton-manufacturers of New England, is well known. There has been a 
universal cut in wages of operatives; and, as a result, strikes have oc- 
curred in many of our large cotton centres, which have brought not 
only disaster to the manufacturers, but poverty and suffering to thou- 
sands of men, women, and children, and a consequent depression in all 
classes of business in every part of New England. There is a cause for 
this; and if we will intelligently apply the remedy, we may again see 
our cotton industry prosperous, and the many who are idle to-day earn- 
ing a competency in the only channel of labor open to them. 

What is the cause of this depression in the cotton districts? I be- 
lieve the question can be answered in a single sentence: Over-production 
for the market now open to us. For the last thirty years, the policy of 
our people has been to retain our home market; and the whole energy 
of the Government has been directed to that end, under a constant 
pressure from the manufacturing interests. Possibly this may have 
been wise, to a certain extent; and while the country was comparatively 
new, and manufacturing undeveloped, the policy of protecting our home 
market was no doubt profitable to the business interests of the country. 

At the close of the Rebellion, the principal manufactories of textile 
fabrics were confined to the East, and largely to New England. The 
great West was undeveloped; the “Great American Desert” was still on 
our maps; and the Rocky Mountains had been crossed by emigrants only. 

The abolition of slavery, and the wonderful resources of our coun- 
try, as developed by four years of war, attracted the attention of the 
world; European capital sought investments among us; railroads were 
constructed across the continent; cities sprang up in every part of the 
great West; and millions of emigrants from the Old World sought our 
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shores and were welcomed, because we needed them to assist us in the 
onward march of improvement and in the development of our resources. 

This development of the West called for a like development of 
manufacturing in the East; mills sprang up, and the sound of the loom 
was heard in every city and village; high wages were paid for labor; 
large dividends were paid on invested capital; and the country had a 
period of prosperity unprecedented in the history of nations. But such 
prosperity could not last. In the rush for wealth our people did not 
think of this. Our manufacturers did not look beyond to the time 
when the country should be covered with railroads, when cities and 
villages should be found in every part of the States, when our agricul- 
tural output should be excessive, and when outside competition should 
reduce prices almost to the point of prohibiting production; nor to the 
time when the peoples of the Old World would cease to seek our shores 
for lack of opportunity to better their condition. 

During the period of prosperity cotton-mills were being erected, and 
the output increased every year, so that now, were the cotton-mills of 
the country run to their full capacity, six or seven months’ work would 


suffice to supply all the goods we can consume in a year. As a result of 
all our activity the market is overstocked. During the time of our pros- 


perity we were not cultivating a foreign market, but were catering for 
the home market; and now, when our production has reached twice the 
amount of our consumption, we have no market for our surplus. De- 
pression is inevitable. 

It is patent to every intelligent observer that, unless we can develop 
a wider market for our cotton goods, it will be impossible for the 
manufacturers of this country to keep their looms constantly employed. 
The result will be many idle operatives, and, consequently, a decreased 
consuming power; which latter condition will necessarily affect every 
part of the business world. 

It is claimed by some that the cause of depression in the cotton in- 
dustry of New England is the cheaper labor and the greater number of 
working-hours in the cotton-mills of the South. This may add to the 
cause of the present unfavorable conditions; but the suggestion of some 
Members of Congress, that there should be national legislation regulat- 
ing the hours of labor in all the States, is not the true remedy. An in- 
vestigation will show that there is a large difference in wages paid in the 
several States of the Union; and, if the hours of labor should be regu- 
lated by Congress, it would be equally important to regulate the wages 
of the employed, 
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It will be a sad day for this country when the Protection idea is 
carried to the extent of “ protecting” the interests of one section from the 
competition of other sections. 

The whole question of the future prosperity of our cotton-mills 
hinges on the problem of a wider market for our goods. How shall 
this be obtained? By taking, it seems to me, what naturally belongs to 
us,—our fair share of the trade of South America. Can this be accom- 
plished? Certainly; if in seeking it our people will manifest the same 
business tact that they do in their business relations with the people 
of our own country. Take, for instance, the Republic of Colombia,— 
one of the richest undeveloped territories on the western continent. 
There is at the present time in this republic a population of 5,000,000. 
Except in the high mountain districts, the people wear cotton goods al- 
most entirely. From New York to the principal port of the mainland 
of Colombia the distance is 2,000 miles. By the present line of steam- 
ers sailing between these ports, via Jamaica, the passage takes nine 
days; fifteen days are required by the English line of steamers between 
Liverpool and Colombia; and eighteen days may be reckoned upon for 
the German line. The shorter distance and quicker time of the Ameri- 
can line should give us the advantage in trade. Yet in 1893 the ex- 
ports by the principal countries trading with Colombia were as follows: 
France, $7,394,000; Germany, $1,315,000; Great Britain, $4,908,000; 
United States, $3,156,000. 

Of the exports of Great Britain to Curombia, more than one-half con- 
sisted of cotton goods, amounting to $2,700,000; while the cotton goods 
exported to that republic by us amounted to $301,690 only. 

During a residence of four years in Colombia, I endeavored to discover 
the cause of our small cotton trade with that country. In Bogota, the 
capital, you enter a mercantile house to buy a piece of cotton goods; 
and the merchant will place on the counter three pieces, of 18 yards, 
24 yards and 30 yards, respectively. If you ask him for a piece of 45 
or 50 yards, he will tell you that the trade does not call for cloth in 
longer pieces than 30 yards. Our manufacturers cut their cloth in 
longer pieces for the home market; yet they cannot supply the South- 
American trade with the desired lengths. 

Ask the merchant why he does not buy his cotton goods in the 
United States, and he will tell you that he would be delighted to sell 
American cottons because they are so much superior to the cottons he 
has for sale, but that they are too good for the people, who want cheaper 
goods. These cheaper goods can be bought in the English markets. 


eed 


; 
' 
' 
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Besides, the Americans do not cut their goods in the desired lengths; 
they do not pack them properly for transport across the mountains on a 
mule’s back; they make the bundles too large; they do not protect 
them properly from the rains; and the goods arrive damaged. 

A merchant who did a large wholesale business in Colombia asked 
me why he could not buy goods in America as profitably as in Eng- 


land. I asked him to be more explicit. He said: “I find I can buy 
prints (calicoes) in the United States as cheaply as I can in England; 
and they are much superior in style and quality. I ordered from a 
wholesale house in New York 1,500 pieces, of thirty yards each. It 
required two months to get a reply; and then the merchant informed 
me that he could not fill my order, because prints were not made in 30- 
yard pieces, in the United States; adding that if I would accept 45 
yards in a piece, he would be happy to fill my order atonce. The market 
here calls for 30 yards. I was obliged, on account of delay, to cable my 
order to England.” In reply I could tell him only that our people had 
but little trade with his country, and that they did not understand the 
demands of his market. Thus the merchant was forced to trade with 
England, although he would have preferred to trade with us. 

I have seen in a single store fifty packages of American cottons 
that had been ruined in transportation over the mountains. These 
goods were sold at auction for what they would bring; and the insur- 
ance company paid the balance. Thus, while the merchant was reim- 
bursed for his losses on his goods, he lost the profit on the sale of them 
in his store He said to me: “I cannot buy American goods until 
Americans learn to wrap them properly.” Our merchants and manufac- 
turers must learn such things, and cater to the demands and conditions 
of the trade, if they wish to sell to these people. 

What is true of Colombia is true of Chile also. In 1894, the latest 
obtainable figures, England furnished seven-eighths of the cotton im- 
ported by the latter country. In 1896 the exports of cotton goods to 
Chile from the United States amounted to $684,000 only. America 
should at least divide this trade equally with England. 

From Brazil, in eleven years,—1885 to 1895 inclusive,—we im- 
ported raw material to the value of $749,835,134; while our exports 
to Brazil amounted to $119,645,230 only. Thus the balance of trade 
against us was $630,189,904 gold. 

On comparing Brazil’s trade with different countries we find that 
nearly all the balance against us was expended in Europe for merchan- 
dise, a great portion of which might have been furnished by the United 
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States. During the eleven years in question we sold to Brazil cotton 
goods to the value of $9,000,000 only; while England sold that country 
$150,000,000, France $22,000,000, and Germany $35,000,000. We 
furnished only a little over 4 per cent of the cotton goods imported by 
Brazil; although, judging by a collection of 40,000 samples in the Phil- 
adelphia Commercial Museum, showing the style and quality of goods 
exported from Europe, our manufacturers might have competed success- 
fully with 60 per cent of the total imported. These facts have been 
determined by a careful investigation of the samples by leading cotton- 
manufacturers of the United States. Had our cotton interests taken one- 
half of this trade the present depression would not have existed. 

If we turn to Argentina, we find that the imports of cotton goods 
by that republic in 1895 amounted to 20,979,240 kilograms, of which 
the United States furnished only 253,383, or about 14 per cent. 

These examples are sufficient to show that what our cotton inter- 
ests need to-day is a wider market; and there is sufficient evidence to 
prove that this can be obtained on the western continent, at our very 
doors, simply by complying with the conditions of trade. We certainly 
can do this as wel] as England, Germany, or France. 

There is some talk of concerted action to reduce the output of 
cotton goods. That of course means idleness, and further depression 
in the business world. A far more patriotic move on the part of our 
cotton-manufacturers would be, an endeavor to supply the markets that 
are open to them; thus giving bread to those who have helped to earn 
their dividends in the past. In order to secure this trade, there must 
be concerted action. The agents sent to those countries must be compe- 
tent to study intelligently the wants of the people, the kind of goods de- 
sired, and the methods of packing suited to the different markets. Then 
goods must be manufactured in styles, length of pieces, and of quality to 
suit the trade. Agencies, with a large variety of samples always at 
hand, must be established in the business centres; and time must be 
given on goods sold, until they are delivered to the purchaser, instead 
of demanding cash on shipment of material that will not reach the pur- 
chaser till three or four months later. All these conditions are com- 
plied with by the foreigner; and our people have the capital as well as 
the enterprise to do the same thing. Moreover they will find their 
losses no greater than at home,— indeed, not so great. 

The manufacturer must be satisfied with smaller dividends than in 
the past; remembering that all capital is earning smaller dividends than 
formerly. Lutuer F. McKINNEy. 





THE NATION’S RECORDS. 


THE customary Bill for the erection of a Hall of Records has been 
introduced in the present session of Congress. In the last eighteen 
years no less than twenty-three similar Bills have been introduced—ten 
in the House, and thirteen in the Senate. All of them had the lauda- 
ble purpose of providing a suitable building for the reception of the ofti- 
cial archives of our Government; but all failed of this purpose, owing to 
Congressional indecision concerning the proposed site. As long ago as 
March, 1810, Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, reported to the House 
of Representatives the necessity for making some provision for the pres- 
ervation of the nation’s archives; commenting on their then confused 
and disordered state, and recommending fire-proof rooms for their pro- 
tection. 

In the meantime the Government of the United States pays larger 
printing-bills than does the Government of any other country. In 1800 
the entire amount expended for Congressional printing did not exceed 
$4,000: recently there has been paid for one publication alone—the 
Eleventh Census—$15,000,000. 

The liberality of our Government as a producer of books cannot be 
questioned. The results of the activity in the various scientific bureaus 
are promptly and fully given to the public in bulletins, reports, and cir- 
culars. The editions of these publications are enormous, when compared 
with private publications of a like nature. Their circulation is practi- 
cally unrestricted. All Members of Congress are supplied gratuitously 
with regulated quotas which go to constituents. Libraries also are sup- 
plied gratuitously with copies; and here again a large public is served 
with them. England, on the contrary, announces on all her sale cata- 
logues of official literature: “The official publications are not available 
for presentation to Free Libraries.” 

It is not as a producer of official volumes, but as a caretaker of 
them, as an archivist, that fault must be found with the United States 
Government; for, with all its liberality of publication and distribution, 
the greatest confusion prevails as regards compilation and preservation. 
The result of the various methods and combinations of methods of com- 
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pilation has been described as nothing short of chaotic; and for anyone 
to attain to an understanding of the Government publications, as they 
exist to-day, it will be necessary for him first to divest his mind of any 
idea of sequence or symmetry. For one hundred and nine years every 
chief of a bureau and head of a department has been able to compile and 
edit and publish as he has seen fit, to call eight quarto books a volume, 
or an octavo of two hundred pages a circular, to expand and reduce ad lili- 
twm volumes from quartos to octavos and vice versa, to begin series, to 
discontinue series, and to change the names of series; and there has been 
no one to say him nay. There have been “annual” reports which have 
been issued at intervals of three years; and then, with a sudden acceler- 
ation of energy, three annual reports of two volumes each have appeared 
in one year! The confused results of such methods may be readily im- 
agined, even by the unimaginative. 





Not only have we been remiss in the methods of compilation, but we 
have also been deplorably careless in the preservation of our national 
records. Comparing ourselves in this regard with some European na- 
tions, we should have good cause to regret having appropriated the title, 
“a nation of bibliographers.” 

Although so young a nation,—only one hundred and nine years old, 
—yet have we no complete file of our publications, nor even a record of 
what constitutes such a file. The usual reason given for this is the fact 
that in 1814 the British burned what records we had. But what ac- 
counts for the fact that our records succeeding that date are scattered 
and incomplete ? 

France, in the very year of the institution of our Government, author- 
ized the creation “d’un depdt pour toutes les piéces originales relatives 
& ses operations,” and in the following August appointed its first archiv- 
ist. At the present time the national archives of France are presided 
over by a Garde générale, appointed by the President, and twenty-eight 
assistants, two of whom are members of the Institute. The archives 
comprise not less than 90,000,000 “d’actes ou des titres, repartis dans 
environs 300,000 cartons, liasses, registres, et portefeuilles.” These 
documents relate to the political, social, and ecclesiastical history of 
France ; the oldest dating as far back as A.D. 625. 

In addition to this bureau of national archives, there are three Jn- 
specteurs Généraux des Bibliotheques et des Archives, and three commis- 
sions, viz.: Commission des Archives départementales, communales, et 
hospitaliéres, Commission supérieure des Archives de la Marine ; and 
Commission des Archives diplomatiques. 
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The Commission des Archives départementales, communales, et hospi- 
taliéres consists of thirteen members; and one of its duties is to conduct 
the examinations of candidates for Archivistes des Départements, of whom 
there were in 1896 no less than eighty-seven. These departmental ar- 
chivists collect and transcribe such documents in the district over which 
they preside as are of historical, ecclesiastical, or local interest, affix to 
the copies the Government seal, and deposit a calendar of the documents 
with the mayor of the district. 

The Commission supérieure des Archives de la Marine was instituted 
by order of the President in April, 1883; and, as its title implies, it 
concerns itself with the archives of France bearing on the naval interests 
of that country. It consists of seventeen members, several of whom are 
members of the Institute. The Director of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
is a member of all these archivistic commissions. 

The Commissiond es Archives diplomatiques, instituted by Decree of 
February, 1874, is subordinate to the Ministre des Affaires étrangeéres. 
It is made up of thirty-one members, comprising the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, several senators, deputies, a member of the Academy, members 
of the Institute, the Director of the National Library, etc. 

Holland, in 1856, issued a Decree defining the manner in which the 
royal archives were to be guarded. A main bureau was established at 
The Hague, which in 1897 employed eight persons. Each of twelve 
provinces maintains a bureau of provincial archives; the earliest having 
been established in 1877, and the most recent in 1895. Three persons 
form the maximum staff allotted to any one of these bureaus; the archiv- 
ist, as in France, being a man of learning, and frequently a member of 
one of the highest orders of the kingdom. 

The work of the Public Record Office of England, with its long series 
of invaluable publications, is well known to historians. It has not only 
furnished much of the material for our own historical literature, but has 
also served as a model for many of the historical enterprises of the va- 
rious States of the Union. The influence of England has extended to 
her colonies; for in Canada, India, and Cape Colony we find archivistic 
research vigorously prosecuted. 

While these and other countries have learned the wisdom of jealously 
caring for their official literature, the United States has not only failed to 
profit by their example, but has indifferently allowed year after year to 
pass by without taking any steps to protect her national archives from 
the ravages of time and vandals. In what other “nation of bibliogra- 
phers” could such a document as the original manuscript of Webster’s 
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famous reply to Hayne, for instance, have found its way into the mar- 
ket, to be purchased, not by the Government, but by a public library? 

It has always been supposed that the Congressional Library had a 
fine collection of our national literature. It is true that it has acquired 
from time to time much that is of great importance in this respect; but 
it is also true that no attempt has ever been made in the Library to col- 
lect systematically and arrange accessibly the various publications of our 
Government. This, however, was no function of the Congressional Li- 
brary, which was established as a library for Congress, not as a repository 
of its archives. The first intimation of the latter intention on the part 
of Congress was the introduction in the Senate during the present session 
of a joint resolution providing for the removal of historical manuscripts 
from the departments to the Library of Congress. 

For many years absolutely unrestricted access could be had to the 
original manuscript files of Presidents’ Messages and other Executive 
documents. They were only nominally under the charge of an officer. 
It is small wonder therefore that, when the collection was recently placed 
under lock and key, some copies were found to be missing, and many 
others mutilated. The documents are still exposed to damp in their 
present quarters 





an open room in the sub-cellar of the House-wing, op- 
posite a boiler-room, with a wire grating for their only protection! The 
Senate has always retained supervision over such documents as emanated 
from or were related to itself, and has shown greater wisdom than the 
House in having suffered an exceptionally competent servant to remain 
uninterruptedly in office for many years. The Government has never 
passed a law fixing upon any person or office the duty of collecting and 
preserving the publications and records of Congress in any one place; 
consequently such scattered collections as exist to-day are the result 
largely of personal interest on the part of certain officials. 

The first attempt toward such a collection was made in 1895, when 
the office of Superintendent of Public Documents was created under the 
Government Printing-Office. According to the last report of the Super- 
intendent, the collection now numbers 16,841 printed documents and 
2,597 maps. In its completeness, in preserving public papers of every 
kind, and every edition of the same, it is perhaps not rivalled by any 
other collection ; although there are several which have more very old 
documents. 

The interest in local history, which has been awakened in the last 
few years, has been fostered principally by the State and city historical 
societies. The work of these societies corresponds almost wholly to 
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that done by the French departmental archivist ; and, while the material 
which has been collected by our societies will be invaluable to the 
future historian, it cannot be denied that his researches will be impeded 
to the same extent that the fundamental factor in them, viz., the Govern- 
ment archives, have been allowed to become impoverished. It is gen- 
erosity to say that there are few States to-day which command an 
unbroken file of their legislative proceedings in intelligently arranged 
form; yet such a possession would represent in each individual State a 
monument to posterity beside which structures of stone or metal would 
be as tinsel. 

Undoubtedly the absolute failure of the Federal Government to build 
for itself such a monument has had its influence on the States. Yet the 
component parts were the first to recover from the lethargy which fell 
upon all scholarly pursuits with the Civil War, and during the restless 
years immediately preceding it; for a large percentage of the historical 


societies existing to-day have been organized since that period. Will 


the Federal Government wait until the concentrated effort of the States 
becomes sufficiently impelling before it will proceed to preserve the rem- 
nants of its official records, or can Congress be impressed with the fact 
that the collection and arrangement of such records as exist is more vi- 
tally important than the erection of a Hall of Records to house such 
records as may remain when a desirable site shall have been decided 
upon ¢ 

In making this plea for the preservation of the nation’s records it is 
but just to pay a tribute to the men who through individual effort have 
done for the nation what it should have done for itself. Earliest among 
these is Peter Force, who, in compiling his “ American Archives,” col- 
lected a vast amount of material, which was subsequently purchased 
by the Government for the sum of $100,000, and deposited in the Li- 
brary Congress. Next follow Gales and Seaton, who, in addition to 
occupying for several years the position of official reporters and printers 
to Congress, secured from the Government sufficient guarantee to in- 
sure them against any loss in the publication of the “American State 
Papers.” More within our own times is the monumental work of B. 
F. Stevens, compiler of the “Facsimiles of American Manuscripts in 
European Archives,” and the work of the late James C. Pilling, which 
is too closely allied to the subject to permit of its being overlooked in 
any mention of our national official literature. 

ADELAIDE R. Hasse. 





DOES MACHINERY DISPLACE LABOR? 


THAT mechanical aids to labor, and processes not mechanical, have 
neither displaced labor nor lessened employment, has been stated by 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, as a fact beyond question, in an article’ in 
which he says, in substance (the italics being my own): 


“Tt is not true that men, in the aggregate, have been deprived of labor through 
what are called ‘labor-saving machines.’ As a matter of truth, so-called labor- 
saving machines, while they do in the initiative save labor to their owners, really 
make labor in the aggregate. . . . This position is clearly supported by the facts in 
the case, and for these facts it is not necessary to go back of the experience of the 
last generation of the nineteenth century. 

In 1870 per capita consumption of iron in the United States was 105.6 pounds; in 
1890 it was 283.4 pounds. This vast increase is a complete offset in its results [?] 
to the effects of any individual displacement which may have occurred. 

The fact that unit consumption of cotton in the United States increased from 
less than 10 pounds in 1830 to almost 19 pounds in 1890 clearly and positively indi- 
cates that the labor necessary for such consumption must have kept up to, if not 
gone far beyond, the standard existing in the olden time—and I mean by ‘standard ’ 
in this respect the actual number of people employed. 

The consumption of steel shows similar results. In 1880 it was 46 pounds per 
unit; and in 1890 it had risen to 144 pounds. TJ'/is rise is a sure indication that 
labor must have been actively employed, or the extension in unit production could 
not have taken place. 

Machinery has created entirely new vocations, many thousands being employed 
in telegraphy where not an individual has been displaced. . . . The invention of 
waterproof clothing [?], sewing-machines, printing-devices—inventions in innumer- 
able directions more than offset by expansion any displacement that can be shown 
in other directions.” 


In his first report (for 1886), as Commissioner of Labor, Mr. Wright 
put the public in possession of much interesting matter bearing upon 
the subject. In this report it was stated, in substance, that 600 men 
employed in making agricultural implements were then doing work for- 
merly requiring 2,145; that in the earlier petroleum industry every 
barrel was carted to the railway, but that, on the completion of a well 
in 1886, connection was made with the pipe-line, and the oil was car- 
ried to market in a manner dispensing with the labor of 5,700 horse- 
teams and 11,400 men, in handling a daily output estimated at 57,000 
barrels; that in the manufacture of paper 90 per cent of the labor had 


* “The Chautauquan” for August, 1897. 
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been displaced, as had 99 per cent of that formerly employed in the 
production of paperhangings. That of the labor involved in stocking 
fire-arms machinery had multiplied the labor unit’s productive power 
from 125 to 150 per cent; while in making shoes one man was doing 
work formerly requiring sixty. That new processes had displaced 95 
per cent of the labor involved in making given quantities of carpets; 
while die-work had displaced 84 per cent of the labor employed in cut- 
ting garments, as had new appliances destroyed 88 per cent of that 
engaged in the manufacture of certain grades of hats. That in cotton- 
mills machinery had reduced the labor quite one-half in producing 
given quantities; while in England machinery enabled one person to 
turn out 4,000 times as much cotton yarn as did the hand-worker which 
the machine had displaced. That in the United States the ratio of 
spindles per operative had risen from 25.2, in 1831, to 72, and that the 
output of the weaver had been increased from 48 to 1,500 yards per 
week; while, in the manufacture of flour, machinery had displaced 75 
per cent of the labor involved in producing given quantities. That 
machinery had reduced the labor of dressing staves 80 per cent, and dis- 


placed 90 per cent of that employed in producing given quantities of 
steel in the preceding fifteen years; that it had effected a like displace- 


ment in the manufacture of certain grades of tin ware; that in pre- 
paring material for musical instruments machinery enabled a boy to 
accomplish the work formerly employing twenty-five men; and that in 
ship-building, machinery had displaced from 80 to 90 per cent of the 
labor involved in the construction of vessels of given capacity. 

A tabular summary of Mr. Wright’s official statements of twelve 
years ago shows that there had been displaced by the use of “labor-les- 
sening devices” fully 75 per cent of the labor formerly employed in the 
production of given quantities of wares, from the practice of the leading 
manufacturing and mechanical industries with which he then dealt; 
while it is altogether probable that not one person in a million will have 
the hardihood to question the statement that since 1886 “labor-lessening 
devices” have been brought into use in greater numbers than in any 
preceding twelve years. It is altogether probable that the labor now 
required to produce given quantities of fabricated wares is, upon the 
average, less than 5 per cent of that involved when Adam Smith wrote. 

That displacements have been continuously progressive, is evidenced 
by the tables of the Eleventh Census, compiled under the supervision of 
Mr. Wright, which show that in forty leading manufacturing industries, 
taken together, the productive power of the labor unit was 50 per cent 
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greater in the ninth than in the eighth decade, obviously by reason of 
the continuously accelerating rate at which new appliances and proc- 
esses “lessening labor and destroying employment” were being brought 
into use; the determinations resulting from such analysis of Census data 
clearly negativing the assumption that, “As a matter of truth, so-called 
labor-saving machines, while they do in the initiative save labor to 
their owners, really make labor in the aggregate.” 

An illustrative instance of the manner in which “so-called labor- 
saving machines . . . really make labor in the aggregate” is found in 
the “Two-Row Cultivator” just beginning to displace the “One-Row” 
machine in the tillage of rowed crops. This machine displaces half the 
‘men heretofore employed in cultivating given areas, and weighs a fourth 
less than the two implements displaced. But three-fourths as much 
material and labor are involved in its construction; the railway employs 
but three-fourths as much rolling stock, fuel, and labor in its carriage ; 
the dealer handles but one machine, where before he had the work and 
profits resulting from the distribution of two; while the cook upon the 
farm has her work reduced one-half. Here is at least one case in which 
labor has not been made in the aggregate. Obviously the new imple- 


ment has but two important economic functions. One is to materially 


lessen the labor and cost of growing the one hundred and ten million 
acres of rowed crops in the United States; and the other is to destroy 
employment, as has nearly every implement brought upen the farm 
within the last fifty years. 

Mr. Wright states that: 


“In 1870 unit consumption of iron in the United States was 105.6 pounds; in 
1890 it was 283.4 pounds. This vast increase is a complete offset to the effects of 
any individual displacement which may have occurred.” 

While the statement is unqualified that an increase of 177.8 pounds 
in unit consumption of iron resulted in a complete compensation for 
such displacements of labor—impliedly in all vocations—as may have 
occurred, yet no information is given as to the manner in which these 
wonderful and complete compensations were effected; the logical in- 
ference being that employment was so increased in producing the ad- 
ditional quantity consumed per unit as to offset displacements of labor 
in all vocations. It should therefore follow that the labor involved 
in the production of the unit’s quota of 1890, as represented by the 
price of iron, should not only equal but greatly exceed that involved in 
the production of the smaller quota of 1870. Possibly it would have 
equalled such 1870 quota labor, had unit consumption in that year been 
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but 105.6 pounds. Data furnished by the Treasury Department show, 
however, that in 1870 iron was produced, imported, and retained for 
home consumption in quantities as follows: 


TABLE No. 1. 


: — 
Domestic pig iron retained for home consumption 4, 121,000, 000 Ibs. 
Net imports of rails wesceesecee! 1,028,000,000 “ 
Net imports of iron in other forms 370,000,000 “ 


Supply available for home use 5, 514,000,000 Ibs. 


Dividing the supply between the 38,558,000 units constituting the 
population of the United States in 1870, the unit’s quota would have 
been 143 pounds instead of 105.6. This indicates a predicate erroneous 
by about one-third, and vitiates postulates based thereon. 

Referring to Mr. Wright’s official report for 1890, the price of 
anthracite pig is found to have averaged $40.21 per ton at Philadelphia 
during the five years ending with 1872, and but $18.40 in 1890. Hence 
the labor involved in the production of 143 pounds in 1870, as repre- 
sented by the price of iron, was of the value of $2.57 as against $2.33 
ior a unit supply of 283.4 pounds in 1890; the labor displaced in pro- 
ducing the greater quantity being indicated by a decline of 9 per cent 
in the cost of the unit’s quota. 

Apparently a fairer showing was possible by comparing the labor 
cost of the 1870 unit supply of 143, pounds with a unit supply of 278 
pounds in 1896, as it would have shown the labor displaced in furnish- 
ing a given population with about twice as much iron in the later period. 

The publications of the Treasury Department show that the unit 
supply of iron in 1896 was some 278 pounds, and that the price of gray 
forge pig at Pittsburg averaged a small fraction less than $11 per ton 
for the year. Therefore, the 1896 unit quota, as represented by the 
price of iron, involved the expenditure of labor costing but $1.37, as 
against a unit supply of 143 pounds in 1870 involving the expenditure 
of labor costing $2.57. The 1896 quota was 94 per cent greater than 
that of 1870; yet it involved the expenditure of 47 per cent less labor. 
In this measure machinery and improved technics did, in twenty-six 
years, lessen the labor and destroy the employment involved in supply- 
ing the people of the United States with iron; while in the production 
of given quantities the displacement of labor equalled 73 per cent of 
that employed so recently as 1870! 

The unit consuming iron consumes labor in the concrete; and if the 
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labor involved in the production of 143 pounds was greater than that 
involved twenty-six years later in the production of the 278 pounds 
used per unit in 1896, it is evident that the consumption of the 143 
pounds afforded the most employment, as it is also apparent that such 
excess of employment was just as readily determinable when the “ Chau- 
tauquan” article was written as in 1898. In that article the statement 
appears that: 

“The fact that unit consumption of cotton in the United States increased from 
less than 10 pounds in 1830 to almost 19 pounds in 1890, clearly and positively in- 
dicates that the labor necessary for such consumption must have kept up to, if not 


gone far beyond, the standard existing in the olden time—and I mean by ‘stan- 
dard’ in this respect the actual number of people employed. ” 


Probably no one will question that the “labor necessary for” any 
consumption whatever must be kept up, as the labor of production is a 
condition always precedent to consumption; yet one is at a loss to 
know how this can affect the proposition that the use of machinery has 
not, relatively to the population, reduced the sum of employment afforded 
in manufacturing and mechanical operations. Not only must the “actual 
number of people employed” in 1830 have been maintained—and that 
is all the quoted statement means—but, to “clearly and positively in- 
dicate” anything beyond the production of the cotton goods consumed, 
in support of the writer’s thesis, the ratio of employment to increased 
consumption should have equalled, and only equalled, the labor involved 
in producing the quantity consumed per unit in 1830; as any increase 
beyond this of the unit’s productive power, by the use of “labor-lessen- 
ing devices” would “clearly and positively indicate” a related and conse- 
quent destruction of employment. In order to see just what bearing the 
alleged increase of unit consumption of cotton has upon the question at 
issue, it is necessary to determine first the relative productive power of 
the cotton-mill operative of 1830 and 1890, as but one factor in the 
equation has been stated in the “Chautauquan” article. Should it be 
found that the consumption of the cloth made from 10 pounds of cotton 
in 1830 afforded more employment than did the cloth made from 19 
pounds in 1890, then this citation is irrelevant, and in no manner sup- 
ports the contention that while “so-called labor-saving machines 
do in the initiative save labor to their owners [?],” they “really make 
labor in the aggregate”; otherwise it may. 

Tabulating the best available data for 1832, and mostly that from 


the Census of 1890 for subsequent decennial years, the showing is as 
follows : 
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TABLE No. 2. 





Number | Number Pounds | Spindles | Pounds Cotton 


Ss ; of Cotton | per Worked per 
of Operatives. | of Spindles. Consumed. Operative. Operative, 





57,500 | 1,250,000 78, 300, 000 21. | 1,362 
72,100 2,285, 000 135, 000,000 | 1,874 
92,300 288, 000, 000 3,120 
122,000 5,236,000 422,705,000 2. 3,465 
135.400 7,132,000 398, 308, 000 52. 2,942 
174,700 10,633,000 750, 345, 000 60. 4,295 
221,600 14,188,000 | 1, 117,946,000 64.0 | 5,046 


| 
| 
' 


Only in the solitary fact that “the actual number of people employed” 
—not the relative number—does Table No. 2 afford any clear and posi- 
tive indication whatever in support of the statement quoted; while, on 
the other hand, it does “clearly and positively” indicate, in connection 
with Census tables relating to population, that, though population in- 
creased about 375 per cent between 1852 and 1890, the labor units 


employed in manufacturing cotton increased but 285 per cent, despite the 


fact that we had ceased to import as large a proportion of the cotton goods 
consumed, and become a considerable exporter. That is, population 
increased 30 per cent faster than those employed in cotton manufactures, 
notwithstanding an increase of some 90 per cent in unit consump- 
tion of cotton goods. Moreover, Table No. 2 “clearly and positively 
indicates” that an increase of 90 per cent in unit consumption was 
accompanied by an increase of more than 270 per cent in the labor unit’s 
power to produce cotton goods, as the cotton worked per operative rose 
from 1,362 pounds in 1832 to 5,046 pounds in 1890, while the ratio 
of spindles to operatives increased from 21.7 in 1832 to 64 per opera- 
tive in 1890; the product per spindle increasing 26 per cent. 

Thus the unit’s power to produce cotton goods increased more than 
three times as fast as unit consumption; such relative increase accurately 
measuring the displacement of labor and consequent power of a given 
number of consumers to furnish employment in the manufacture of 
given quantities of goods. 

Correctly stated, the question is, whether machinery has reduced the 
employment involved in providing a given population with wares and 
services implied by such improvement as shall have taken place in the 
standard of living of the mass of such population. 

Bearing in mind the correct relation of employment to the required 
supply and service of a given population, it is interesting to know that 
it required the work of 7,340 labor units in 1832 to supply each of 
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1,000,000 people with cloth made from 10 pounds of cotton, while in 
1890 the labor of 3,760 sufficed to work up the 19,000,000 pounds 
required by a like number of consumers; thus “clearly and positively” 
indicating that, notwithstanding an increase of 90 per cent in unit 
requirements, improved methods had so increased the labor unit’s pro- 
ductive power as to result in displacing no less than 3,580 out of the 
7,340 operatives required to clothe with 10,000,000 pounds of cotton 
a million people in 1832,—a reduction of some 49 per cent of the labor 
employed, despite a 90 per cent increase of unit requirements! It 
would have required but 1,980 operatives in 1890 to have furnished a 
inillion people with goods made from 10,000,000 pounds of cotton, as 
against 7,340 employed in 1832; the actual lessening of labor and 
destruction of employment involved in the application of new devices 
equalling 73 per cent. 

In support of the contention that the sum of available employment 
has not been reduced by the adoption of new devices, it is stated that: 

“The consumption of steel shows similar results. In 1880 it was 46 pounds per 
cayita; and in 1890 it had risen to 144 pounds. This rise is a sure indication that 
labor must have been actively employed, or the extension in per capita production 
not have taken place. ” 

Steel being but another name for iron, and the quantities named 
having been exploited under the generic term, as an argument in favor 
of the writer’s contention, it is difficult to understand the object of du- 
plication, the more especially as the ninth decade was the time when 
carbonized iron of the Bessemer type was so generally substituted for 
the decarbonized form. Moreover, data furnished by the Treasury 
Department show the 1880 unit supply of steel to have been some 59 
pounds instead of 46; an error of about 28 per cent appearing in this 
predicate. 

Instead of the substitution of mild steel for iron negativing the 
proposition that machinery destroys employment, it affords most satis- 
factory proof in the affirmative. 

“Poor’s Manual” shows that in 1880 but 33,700 miles were laid 
with steel rails; while iron was in use on some 82,000 miles of railway. 
In 1890 steel was in use on 175,000 miles, and iron on less than 41,000. 
This substitution in renewals accounts for very much of the increase in 
unit consumption of steel, which was also largely substituted for wood, 
iron, stone, brick, and other materials in structures of every kind. Thus, 
instead of affording increased employment, such substitutions have greatly 


lessened both the labor of construction and renewal. 
39 
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An astounding result flows from the substitution of steel in rail- 
making, as the substituted material has at least three times the endur- 
ance of that displaced; consequently renewals are but one-third as 
frequent. As there are some 260,000 miles of main, auxiliary, and 
side tracks in the United States, their complete renewal involves the use 
of some 30,000,000 tons of metal. If iron rails were in use upon the 
entire mileage, it would involve in renewals the use of more than 
3,000,000 tons annually, whereas, with steel universally in use, renewals 
now absorb but about 1,000,000 tons perannum. Thus in rail renewal 
alone, the substitution of steel for iron has destroyed employment of 
one-fifth as much labor as is now used in the manufacture of both iron 
and steel. In the face of this obvious and portentous fact, we are asked 
to believe that modern methods increase, rather than destroy,employment! 

Elsewhere the substitution of steel for iron and other materials has 
lessened labor and destroyed employment in like manner, if in lower 
ratio. A very apparent displacement of farm labor results from the 
substitution of steel wire for other materials in fencing. With suitable 
metal posts, a galvanized wire fence will endure, with little repair, for 
more than fifty years; while other fences require constant care and much 
labor as well as frequent renewal. 

Barring accidents, the steel ship has vastly greater longevity than 
the wooden one; and the labor involved in providing given carrying- 
capacity has been reduced fully 90 per cent. The use of metal in 
marine structures has destroyed the acquired skill of the builder of 
wooden ships, and placed him in the ranks of unskilled labor, while 
destroying employment formerly afforded by the preparation and car- 
riage of forest products. 

On the corner of Broadway and Pine Street in New York city stands 
the Equitable Building, which is said to be valued at more than 
$10,000,000, and represents a vast amount of labor. Just south of the 
“Equitable” is an office-building, having about as great earning capacity, 
yet occupying much less of the earth’s surface, and representing less than 
one-third as great an outlay. Relatively to cost, the more modern struc- 
ture has much the greater earning-capacity; and this capacity has been 
made possible only by the evolution of a process whereby a frame of 
steel is covered by a thin coating of stone or brick. This process owes 
the most of its value to the prior invention of the vertical railway, which 
enables the capitalist to rent heights formerly inaccessible and the means 
of reaching them. 


Standing side by side, the “ Equitable” and “Surety” Buildings afford 
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an interesting object-lesson, whereby is shown an enormous destruction 
of employment resulting from an invention primarily designed for the 
purpose of lessening the physical effort required in reaching upper apart- 
ments. 

Increased consumption of steel in building-operations means vastly 
less labor employed in making and laying brick, in quarrying and stone- 
cutting, in lumbering, and in many other processes accompanying con- 
struction, just as it implies vast reductions in the labor involved in 
maintenance and renewals. 

In the last annual report of the Illinois Steel Company it is shown 
that in 1897 it produced more than a million tons of finished iron and 
steel, or about one-tenth the product of the nation. Ten such concerns, 
or six like that of the Carnegie Company, would turn out as much iron 
and steel as all the establishments now employed. 

The reduction in the labor and cost of producing iron and steel 
between 1880 and 1890 is shown by the Census to have been as follows: 


TABLE No. 8. 






































: | 
Average Number Total T Cost Tons 
Year. lee | Produced. Per Ton. ro 
as ashes ds scan nasincen 140,800 4, 269, 000 $26.57 303 
SE rr 175,500 9,784, 000 18.32 558 











While the quantity produced increased 128 per cent, the labor-force 
employed in converting ore into iron and steel increased but 25 per cent. 

Including materials employed, the cost per ton was reduced $8.25, 
or 31 per cent, in ten years; the output per labor unit increased 255 
tons, or 84 per cent; and the labor involved in a ton of metal dimin- 
ished to a proportionate extent. A ton of finished metal represented 
ten hours’ labor in 1880, and less than six hours in 1890; the displace- 
ment equalling 46 per cent. Evidence is abundant showing even a 
greater reduction of labor in producing given quantities of metal since 
1890 than occurred in the ninth decade. 

While Americans are the greatest of “machine users,” it is well to 
show that similar conditions obtain wherever machinery has come into 
general use. 

In 1841 the cotton-mills of the United Kingdom furnished work 
for 240 operatives for each 100 looms in use; while in 1893 the ratio 
was 75 to 100 looms. In the meantime the capacity of the loom itself 
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had doubled; the result being that each labor unit’s productive power 
increased 700 per cent, despite a material reduction in the hours of labor. 

In 1851 the textile industries of the United Kingdom furnished em- 
ployment for 1,600,000 units, and for only 1,080,000 in 1890, or an 
absolute decrease of 33 per cent, while trebling the wares produced. 

Between 1851 and 1881 the numbers employed in agriculture de- 
clined from 3,600,000 to 2,500,000; the displaced rural and textile 
labor units aggregating nearly 1,600,000, and some 2,500,000 being 
added to those engaged in trade, transportation, and in personal and 
professional service. 

“Booth’s Digest of British Censuses” shows 7,400,000 people em- 
ployed in 1851 in the two great productive industries, agriculture and 
all manufactures, and but 7,090,000 in 1881,—an absolute decrease 
of 5 per cent; while such non-productive employments as trade, trans- 
portation, and domestic and professional service, together, show an 
increase of 1,890,000, or 62 percent. Productive labor units, reduced 
one-twentieth in number, were found dividing their products among 
three-fifths more non-productive consumers. Like conditions obtain in 
the United States, where the population increased 62 per cent between 
1870 and 1890; the labor units engaged in the productive industries 
d in distri- 
bution, and personal and professional service, increasing 121 per cent, 


increasing only 59 per cent, and the non-producers, enga 


Oo 
ge 


or more than twice as fast as those engaged in production. Those en- 


gaged in professional service increased no less than 239 per cent; those 
-endering personal service 87 per cent; and those employed in trade and 
transportation 174 per cent; while cultivators of the soil increased but 
41 per cent. 


Between 1872 and 1881 the manufacturing force of France was 
reduced 3 per cent, notwithstanding an enormous increase of production. 
Between 1851 and 1861 (the era of greatest development of aids to rural 
labor) the agricultural population of France fell from 21,920,000 to 
19,870,000,—a decrease of 2,050,000. Taking no note of the period 
when Alsace and Lorraine were forcibly detached, the rural population 
suffered a further reduction of 260,000 between 1872 and 1881. Thus 
2,310,000 units were displaced by “employment-destroying devices,” 
and forced to seek work in urban districts and in the army and navy. 

In Belgium an agricultural population of 1,062,000 in 1856 had 
shrunk in 1880 to 982,000, although in the interim the entire popula- 
tion increased 23 percent. In the same period the manufacturing pop- 
ulation decreased 10 per cent. 
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In Europe, as in the United States, productive units have steadily 
decreased,—relatively where not absolutely,—and are everywhere found 
dividing their products with non-productive elements increasing pro- 
digiously by rapidly progressing aggregates. Such conditions prompt 
us to ask what would be the effect upon employment, wages, and mar- 
kets, were productive instead of destructive machines placed in the hands 
of the millions constantly under arms in Europe; and what the probable 
result of changing these most active consumers and destroyers of the 
products of others into productive fabricants, aided by the best machinery 
now in use. 

In the sixties the present writer saw as many as twenty great river 
steamers arrive at Kansas City in a single day, where now not one is 
seen in a year. It is by no means improbable that at that time more 
men were employed in transportation on the Missouri River and on the 
plains west thereof than are now engaged in operating all the railways 
traversing the regions west of the ninety-fifth meridian. While there 
can be no question as to which is the preferable method, yet the fact 
remains that, in its occupation of those regions, the railway has displaced 
an enormous force formerly engaged in transportation, as well as the 
related fact that the writer of the “Chautauquan” article makes no men- 
tion whatever of this and similar displacements, while implying that 
the railway has created a new industry instead of merely substituting 
new devices for old in conducting an industry antedating the Pyramids, 
and without the aid of which they could never have risen above the 
sands of Egypt. 

The street-railway but substitutes new devices for old in rendering ser- 
vices long required; while the telegraph and telephone, so far as relative 
employment is concerned, have done but little more than substitute an- 
other for that labor unit to which a well-known man referred when 
saying to his wicked partner: “Don’t write, but send word.” 

Those contending that machinery and modern processes not mechani- 
cal have not lessened the sum of employment that would have been 
available, having made no attempt to show displacements relatively to 
the new employments they allege to have resulted from the evolution 
of what they are pleased to call “labor-saving devices,”—labor cannot 
obviously be saved unless used,—it is more than possible that the show- 
ing made in Table No. 4 may prove interesting, if not astounding, if it 
be borne in mind that the basic industry of civilized life still employs 
one-half those of European lineage and more than three-fourths of all 
other populations. 
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Should the showing made in Table No. 4 demonstrate that in twenty 
years (1870 to 1890) machinery had on the farms of the United States 
alone destroyed employment equivalent to constant work for seven- 
eighths as many labor units as were employed in 1890 in all the man- 
ufacturing industries of the United States, how paltry, from an economic 
standpoint, must appear alleged new industries that then employed less 
than 6 per cent of the labor force so displaced. 

The farms of the United States increased from 2,660,000 in 187 
to 4,565,000 in 1890, or 71 per cent; the labor units directly employed 
in agriculture’ increasing from 5,870,000 to 8,300,000, or 41 per cent, 
while the ratio of labor units to each 100 farms fell from 220 to 185. 

In 1870, areas under such harvested staples as grains, hay, cotton, 
tobacco, and potatoes aggregated some 99,700,000 acres, rural labor 
units then being in the ratio of 1 to 17 acres. In 1890 such staples 
employed about 216,600,000 acres, and labor units upon the farm 
were then in the ratio of 1 to 26 harvested acres, the unit’s productive 
power having increased 53 per cent in twenty years. Had labor 
units been in the same ratio to harvested acres in 1890 as in 1870, 
some 12,730,000 would have been employed on the farms instead of 
8,300,000 only. Thus it appears from official data that in a brief 
twenty years farm machinery alone effected the destruction of employ- 
ment equivalent to constant work for 4,430,000 labor units! In com- 
parison with this enormous displacement in a single industry, how 
insignificant appears employment afforded to less than 250,000 persons 
engaged as makers and users of typewriters, those working in connec- 
tion with street railways, telegraphs, telephones, and other electric 
appliances, as well as those finding employment in connection with 
other new vocations! 

Setting on the debit side of the account twenty years’ displacements 
only of farm labor, and on the other side all those who were, in 1890, 
working in connection with any of the so-called new vocations, the 
account assumes the form shown in Table 4, on the following page. 

The production of artificial butter has probably thrown out of 
employment more than 247,000 people; while the utilization of cotton- 
seed and derived products has displaced much labor in the cornfield. 
There are few of the so-called new vocations which have not been accom- 
panied by displacements of labor in greater or less degree. 


‘In Census tables such incongruous occupations as wood-chopping, mining, 
fishing, etc., are grouped with agriculture: in the present article agriculture in- 
cludes only those actually engaged in that employment. 
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After crediting the so-called new employments with the last pos- 
sible labor unit, the adverse balance against farm machinery alone 
appears to be permanent employment for 4,183,000 labor units. 
Possibly the most remarkable phase of the Labor Question is the 
ignoring of the preponderant labor force of the basic industry. Even the 
Federal Commissioner of Labor seems to attribute vastly more impor- 
tance to an industry which employed in 1890 less than 10,000 people 
than to one which employed a labor force exceeding by more than 
3,000,000 units that engaged in all American manufactures. In the 
discussion of this subject, both in THE Forum and in “The Chautau- 








TABLE No. 4. 
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Farm labor displaced by machinery in twenty years. si | 4,430,000 
Stenographers, makers and users of typewriters ... 35, 135 

STOOE-TRIAWRY, WONMOTE, 5 ow ccc ccccccacceccceses 70, 764 

Telegraphs, telephones, etc ............... nebo 72,785 

Makers and repairers of bicycles.............. 2,203 

I oe ee as an ena K oe mah pekinese wees ; 1, 02% 
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ee ee cud amen d.0 88a eee 0s o's a 3, 265 

Cash and car registers .................... eas 845 

Ree Saha wise av aieaka 44 ere rrr ere 2,300 

Cotton-seed oil and cake....... ne ierenyes a 6,301 

Petroleum, refiners, etc................ sarees aes 12,471 
Photography and photolithography....... ESzaeswe 13,230 

Making and repairing sewing machines......... 11,296 
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Rubber clothing and elastic goods.............. “cs 9, 802 247,000 





Adverse balance against farm machinery alone. | 4, 188, 000 















quan,” he has omitted to notice the fact that in the 20 years during 
which we were furnishing 1,905,000 new farms with an entire equipment 
of agricultural machinery, and renewing the nee of 2,660,000 
older ones, the Census shows the units employed in making all agricul- 
tural machinery actually decreasing from 3,811 in 1870 to 3,755 in 
1890 ; while the implements which the reduced force was making de- 
stroyed employment equivalent to constant work for seven-eighths as many 
people as were engaged in 1890 in all manufacturing industries. In 
view of such facts, is it permissible to ask when, where, and how any or 
all of this machinery really made labor in the aggregate? 

In THE Forum for February, 1898, on page 672, which is substantialy 
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a transcript of page 255 of his official report for 1886, Mr. Wright shows 
how increasingly difficult it will be to find external markets for manufact- 
ures, because of an increasing number of “ machine-using” nations, and that 
Americans and the French, in taking possession of their own markets with 
machine-made goods, drove out the machine-made wares of Britain ; thus 
displacing British labor with American and French machinery. 

The great facility with which Britain was able, when the one great 
“machine user,” to appropriate employment needed by other popula- 
tions, is shown by the fact that between 1854 and 1896, with a popu- 
lation increase of but 42 per cent, exports of cotton cloth increased 210 
per cent, and those of woollens 75 per cent, and that, while meeting in- 
creasing home requirements for metals, the exports of iron and steel rose 
from 1,200,000 tons in 1854 to 4,354,000 in 1882, or 263 per cent. 
Exports of iron and steel, however, declined 23 per cent between 1882 
and 1896; the shrinkage registering the efficiency of American and other 
machinery in displacing labor employed in Britain’s metal trade. This 
displacement differs only in degree from Britain’s earlier displacement 
with machine-made cloths of millions of the hand-loom weavers of 
India. 

A significant displacement is indicated by exports of British stock- 
ings, which rose from 613,000 dozen pairs in 1865 to 1,822,000 in 
1884, or 197 per cent. Since 1884, however, exports have declined 56 
per cent; only 794,000 dozen pairs going abroad in 1896. The con- 
sequent loss of employment in Britain is directly chargeable to new 
machines brought into use in America and elsewhere, and shows that the 
employment of “machine-using” Americans in making goods previously 
imported does displace labor—even if it happens to be European labor. 

But what of the future? During twenty years farms were added at 
the rate of 95,000 per annum, on which were placed an average of 
540,000 units annually. New farms absorbed and employed the equiv- 
alent of the 8,050,000 immigrants reaching our shores in the twenty 
years, and some 2,750,000 others born in America or immigrating 
earlier. 

Instead of the farm absorbing, as heretofore, one-fourth more people 
than we import, it will hereafter pour a constant stream of employment 
seekers into the urban districts—unless the surplus labor units born upon 
the farm shall be placed in a standing army. 

That the anticipated progressive displacement of labor by machinery 
is not imaginary, is apparent from innumerable facts, among which may 
be named that the setting of tobacco and other plants is effected by ma- 
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chines; that the seed potato is cut by one machine and planted by an- 
other, while the product is dug by a third; that the “self-feeder” of the 
threshing-machine displaces two men; while “blast-stackers” and gaso- 
line engines will, when in general use, reduce the labor of threshing 75,- 
000,000 acres of grain annually in the equivalent of constant work 
for 150,000 men; that the “Two-Row” cultivator will displace labor 
in cultivating 110,000,000 acres of rowed crops in the equivalent of 
constant employment for 130,000 men; that in the pastoral regions the 
“hand-shearer” has been displaced by machines making 3,000 clips per 
minute; that Mr. Edison is, with a handful of men, demolishing moun- 
tains and converting them into iron ore and building-sand, while on the 
Mesaba range the steam-shovel now mines and loads ore which displaces 
that formerly mined at an average labor cost of one dollar per ton; that 
the pneumatic atomizer enables one unskilled laborer to paint more 
freight cars than can fifteen skilled hand-workers, while with the eight- 
pound pneumatic hammer the workman drives more nails, rivets more 
boilers, caulks more seams, and cuts more stone than can twenty men 
with older appliances. The list of such recently invented labor-lessen- 
ing and employment-destroying devices is endless. 

Till recent years no enduring dearth of employment has resulted in 
the United States—only, however, because of an existing safety-valve 
in the arable public domain, and because we were one of a very limited 
number of machine-using peoples. But Germany having in the latter 
respect become our peer; Russia, with a vast population, being ready to 
follow her example; Japan, already a machine user on a large and rap- 
idly increasing scale; China, about to be forced to become such; India, 
a large and increasing user of cotton machinery, and almost ready once 
more to ship her textiles to Europe; nearly all Central and Eastern 
Europe preparing to compete with the Western nations,—under these 
conditions it is probably not too early to ask, what the situation is likely 
to be when a thousand millions or more, who inhabit countries now 
using little, if any, machinery, shall become machine users and compete 
with the United States, Great Britain, Germany, France, and Belgium 
for external markets—and where such markets are likely to be found. 

C. Woop Davis. 
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UNTIL twelve years old I could speak only nin-gaw odaw-naw-naw 
(my mother-tongue). Before then I had bitter thoughts of the white 
men; regarding them as robbers of the worst sort, and destitute of 
all love or sympathy for our race. When I saw them I fled and hid 
myself, like the young partridge from the hawk. 

About that time I became acquainted with Edward Coles, a travel- 
ling Indian missionary, who frequently called at our wigwam in Poka- 
gon, my father’s village, in Southwestern Michigan. He had had a 
fair English education, and was a fine Christian teacher. He saw how 
bitterly I felt toward the dominant race, and often told me that the 
better class were as good as our own people, and that I was very 
prejudiced. No doubt this was the case, and was due to the fact, that 
the white men who generally came in contact with the Indians were 
the worst of their kind. He also said that numbers of white men be- 
lieved in Kigi Manito,—the God we worshipped,—and that many, many 
years before, He had sent from Waw-kwi (Heaven) to their forefathers 
His son Jesus, whom they murdered, and that He arose from the dead, 
and ascended to Heaven; that He now there stood, with open arms, 
ready to receive all who put their trust in Him; and that when life was 
ended here, they would dwell with Him in Waw-kwi forever. I could 
not understand how white men could be so good as red men, and yet 
be guilty of taking the life of a noble chief who had come to save them. 
I inquired of him if those white men who had brought ruin upon 
our people, by selling them fire-water, would be permitted to enter the 
garden of Waw-kwi. He claimed that if they would quit their accursed 
business, and humbly repent, and try to repair the great wrong they 
had done, it was barely possible they might enter the land of promise. 
This noble Christian missionary greatly impressed me with the wonder- 
ful things white men could do, through the mighty inventions and dis- 
coveries they had made; and these so excited my love of the marvellous, 
that my youthful heart thirsted night and day to drink from the fountain 
of knowledge at the white man’s school. 

About this time my dear father died; and, soon after, my mother, 
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on the advice of one of the Catholic Fathers, sent me to Notre Dame 
School, near South Bend, Indiana, where I remained four or five years. 
But, desiring a more liberal education than I was likely to get there, 
I sought out my old missionary friend Coles, and laid before him my 
great anxiety to go to school at Oberlin, Ohio, where race and color were 
disregarded. The good man finally persuaded my mother to send me 
tothatschool. I was about to leave home, when, to my surprise, some 
of the older members of the Pokagon band objected to my going to 
the white man’s school; believing it would displease the Great Spirit 
fora son of the Great Chief, who had passed into the hunting-ground 
beyond, to attend the Pale-face school. 

I listened to their admonitions and advice; well knowing their ob- 
jection was too weak for consideration. Yet, I must confess that their 
words lingered about my heart, and worried me, in spite of all my rea- 
soning; and I said to myself, “Pokagon, such superstition you must 
inherit from your race.” Iwas troubled; for I thought I should not be 
able to compete in my studies with white class-mates, who would have 
better sense than to worry over that which they did not believe. 

A short time after this I mentioned to one of the most intelligent 
of my class-mates, that on the following day I was going into an 
advanced class. He replied, “You had better wait until Monday.” 
“Why so?” I asked. “Because,” said he, “to-morrow is Friday—an 
unlucky day—and very likely, if you start then, you will always be 
at the tail-end of your class.” This foolish suggestion, coming from 
such a source, fairly staggered me; and yet it encouraged me to know 
that my rival had weak points like those which had lessened my faith 
in myself. 





Notwithstanding the superstitions of our Algonquin fathers, they 
were no idol-worshippers. Their “religion” taught them that each 
mountain, stream, and lake had its spirit that governed and ruled over 
it. They also believed that some deity controlled the winds and waves, 
and rode upon the clouds; commanding the storm, and guiding the 
whirlwind in its course. 

They believed in four sister-deities, who controlled the four seasons 
of the year. Bi-bon (Winter) brought down from the north agon (the 
snow), and, with her chilly fingers, touched the lakes and streams; 
leaving them ice-bound, until her sister Sig-wan (Spring) came. She, 
with her warm breath, melted the snow and ice; letting the imprisoned 
lakes and streams go free, clothing the naked trees in robes of green, 
covering the earth with grass and fragrant flowers, filling the air with 
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song-birds and insect life, and the waters with fish, and working with 
might and main until the arrival of her sister Ne-bin (Summer) on hasty 
wings, to help on the work Sig-wan had so well begun. Man, beasts, 
and fowls sought the shade, to avoid the scorching sunshine of her 
face. Last of all, the oldest sister, Baw-waw-gi (Autumn), came to 
ripen all the fruit, grain, and nuts; painting in gold and red the forest 
leaves, which for a few short days flaunted their glories in the breeze, 
then shed themselves, leaving their parent branches to combat with the 
winter’s storms. 

Our forefathers did not grasp the grand idea of an infinite, all-wise 
being whose presence is everywhere. Hence they believed that these 
deities, scattered throughout the world, were the agents of a mighty 
chief, one Mi-chi Ogaw-maw, who ruled all the rest. They saw the 
beauty of his face in the rainbow; the majesty of his eyes flashed in 
the clouds; the terror of his voice thundered in the storm, rumbled in 
the earthquake, and roared in the sea. They taught their children, that 
Ke-sus (the sun) represented the eyes of this mighty Kigi Manito by 
day; that Te-bik Kesus and Anong (the moon and stars) were his eyes 
by night; and that they could not hide their words’ or acts from him. 

Our traditions show most clearly that the children were obedient to 
their parents, kind to the old and unfortunate, and respectful to all. 
They had no cigarettes to smoke, no fire-water to drink, no saloons to 
lounge in. As a race they were held in great Nature’s lap, close to her 
heart: they listened to her words, and obeyed, as they understood them. 
All believed in the immortality of the soul. 

I never saw nor heard of an Indian atheist. Their Heaven was not 
paved with gold and precious stones; but it was a grand, romantic 
paradise of forests and wide, extended plains,—filled with beasts and 
birds, with lakes and streams swarming with fish close to shore,—where 
want never came, and where all were contented and happy. 

Among the most ancient traditions of our race is one that our first 
parents found themselves here surrounded by beasts of prey without 
number, whose physical strength far exceeded theirs, and whose young 
had greater strength and more knowledge than the Indian children. 
Stones and clubs were used for weapons, until the bow and arrow were 
invented; and but for the fact, that a manito was impressed upon the 
human countenance, before which the fiercest brute stood in awe, our 


' Indians never swear in their own language ; and, as they generally believe all 


white men to be Christians, they do not understand why so many should indulge 
in profanity. 
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first parents and their children would have been destroyed from off the 
face of the earth. 








THE GREAT FLOOD. 






One very remarkable character reported in our legends, dimly seen 
through the mist of untold centuries, is Kwi-wi-sens Nenaw-bo-zhoo, 
meaning, in Algonquin dialect, “The greatest clown-boy in the world.” 
When he became a man, he was not only a great prophet among his 
people, but a giant of such marvellous strength, that he could wield his 
war-club with force enough to shatter in pieces the largest pine-tree. 
His hunting-dog was a monstrous black wolf, as large as a full-grown 
buffalo, with long, soft hair, and eyes that shone in the night like the 
moon. The deity of the sea saw the charming beauty of this wolf-dog, 
and was so extremely jealous of him, that he was determined to take 
his life. So he appeared before him in the form of a deer; and as the 
dog rushed to seize him, he was grasped by the deity and drowned in 
the depths of the sea. He then made a great barbecue and invited as 
his guests whales, serpents, and all the monsters of the deep, that they 
might exult and rejoice with him that he had slain the dog of the 
prophet. 

When the seer-clown learned of the fate of his noble dog, through 
cunning Waw-goosh (the fox), whose keen eyes saw the deception that 
cost the wolf-dog his life, he sought to take revenge upon the sea-god. 
So he went at once to the place where the latter was accustomed to 
come on land with his monster servants to bathe in the sunshine, and 
there concealed himself among the tall rushes until the “caravan of the 
deep” came ashore. When they had fallen fast asleep, he drew his 
giant bow, twice as long as he was tall, and shot a poisoned arrow 
that pierced Neben Manito, the water-god, through the heart. Neben 
Manito rolled into the sea, and cried, “Revenge! Revenge!” Then all 
the assembled monsters of the deep rushed headlong after the slayer of 
their king. The prophet fled in consternation before the outraged crea- 
tures that hurled after him mountains of water, which swept down the 
forests like grass before the whirlwind. He continued to flee before the 
raging flood, but could find no dry land. In sore despair he then 
called upon the God of Heaven to save him, when there appeared before 
him a great canoe, in which were pairs of all kinds of land-beasts and 
birds, being rowed by a most beautiful maiden, who let down a rope 
and drew him up into the boat. 

The flood raged on; but, though mountains of water were continu- 
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ally being hurled after the prophet, he was safe. When he had floated 
on the water many days, he ordered Aw-mik (the beaver) to dive down 
and, if he could reach the bottom, to bring up some earth. Down the 
latter plunged, but in a few minutes came floating to the surface life- 
less. The prophet pulled him into the boat, blew into his mouth, and he 
became alive again. He then said to Waw-jashk (the musk-rat), “ You 
are the best diver among all the animal creation. Go down to the bottom 
and bring me up some earth, out of which I will create a new world; 
for we cannot much longer live on the face of the deep.” 

Down plunged the musk-rat; but, like the beaver, he, too, soon 
came to the surface lifeless, and was drawn into the boat, whereupon 
the prophet blew into his mouth, and he became alive again. In his 
paw, however, was found a small quantity of earth, which the prophet 
rolled into a small ball, and tied to the neck of Ka-ke-gi (the raven), 
saying, “Go thou, and fly to and fro over the surface of the deep, that 
dry land may appear.” The raven did so; the waters rolled away; the 
world resumed its former shape; and, in course of time, the maiden 
and prophet were united and repeopled the world. 


PicturES OF Gop BEFORE AND AFTER HE MADE THE WORLD. 


About forty years ago two Indians, who were cutting cord-wood 
near Little Traverse village, one day returned in great haste, pale and 
excited, to Kaw-kee, their employer, saying, “Oh Kaw-kee, we cut 
down this morning a large maple-tree; and when we had sawn off the 
butt cut, behold, we found painted on the end of the log a figure of God 
before He made the world! It seemed so strange and wonderful that we 
dared not stay longer on the work; feeling sure that something awful 
would happen if we did.” I will complete the story as it was told me 
by Kaw-kee about the time it occurred : 

“Well,” said he, “I laughed at them for such foolish superstition. 
They then tried to get me to return with them and examine the strange 
picture. I was sick at the time, and persuaded them to go back and 
saw off a thin piece of the log, and bring it to me, that I might see the 
picture for myself. 

They started off very reluctantly. Returning in about two hours 
more excited than before, they exclaimed, ‘Oh Kaw-kee, we have cut 
off the end of the log as you requested ; and, as it fell picture-side to the 
ground—Na! Mash-kee! On the other side was a plain figure of God 
after He had made the world. And we do not dare to meddle further 
with it, for we feel that something dreadful will happen if we do.’ On 
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the following day I went with them to see what had so alarmed them, 
and to soothe their fears, if possible. 

I must confess that as we approached the fallen tree I felt a curi- 
ous sort of awe about my heart. I picked up the slice of wood which 
they had sawn off, and looked it carefully over on both sides. I was 
indeed astonished; for on each side Nature had traced a wonderful 
picture !” 

At this point I became so intensely interested in his wonderful 
story, that I said, “Kaw-kee, what has become of that piece of wood?” 

“Here it is,” he replied; handing it to me as he stepped to one 
comer of his wigwam. 

It was indeed a natural curiosity, well calculated to deceive anyone. 
On one side appeared the figure of a man with folded arms, and with a 
blanket wrapped about him, standing in what appeared to be the outlines 
of the segment of a rainbow. This had been regarded as a picture of 
God before He made the world. On the other side, appeared the same 
figure, with the right arm extended at full length, holding in his right 
hand a large ball, apparently in the act of throwing it. This had been 
considered to be a picture of God after He had made the world. 

On close inspection, I saw that these pictures were caused in some 
way by the growth of the timber. The heart, or red part, of the wood 
forming the figures was surrounded by the white of the wood, which 
made the outlines clear. As I looked first at one side, and then at the 
other, I said to myself, “Those pictures might deceive the very elect.” 


INDIAN SPIRITUALISM. 


There is a tradition among the Ottawa branch of the great Algon- 
quin family, believed to this day, that, centuries ago, their first parents 
migrated westward from the sea-coast, near the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence River, and settled in the valley of the Ottawa River in Canada, 
where they lived for untold centuries, and that their main village was 
at a place they named Ke-tchi-nebis-sing, which name it still bears. 
There a daughter of the chief of the village went down to the lake to 
bathe one morning; leaving her infant boy tied to a flat piece of wood, 
as was the custom. On returning to the spot where she had left her 
child, he could nowhere be found. Distracted, she ran back to the 
village; frantically screaming that her child had been stolen. The vil- 
lagers turned out and searched long and well; but not a trace of the 
child could be found. 
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A few days after this two young lovers sat on a mound near the 
spot where the child had been lost; and while they were kissing and 
making love, they were startled by hearing, deep in the ground beneath 
them, an infant crying and sobbing as if its heart would break. They 
ran in great haste to the village, and reported what they had heard. All 
the inhabitants believed that it was the lost child which had been heard 
crying underground. The old chief called together all the magicians,— 
as is the custom to this day, where the Indians are not under the influence 
of Christianity,—to hold a séance, for communion with the unseen 
spirits, to divine what had become of the child. I will here briefly 
describe the manner in which Indians proceed to receive communica- 
tions from the spiritual world, as I have myself witnessed. 

Poles, ten to twelve feet high, are set in the ground, in the form of 
a circle from six to eight feet in diameter. The top of the lodge is 
left open. The sides are tightly covered with birch-bark, or the skins 
of animals. A fire is built close to the lodge for the purpose of ena- 
bling the spectators to light their pipes, as they generally smoke during 
the strange performance. All being ready, a low, tinkling sound is heard, 
like several small bells ata distance. With a rush, on comes the leading 
performer, carrying a magician’s little, flat rattle-box, somewhat like a 
tambourine. He sits down by the fire, and begins by telling his audience 
how he can call up spirits of the dead, as well as of those yet living in 
the world, and that any present can ask them questions and receive true 
answers thereto. He next sings a peculiar song, which can scarcely 
be understood. He then either goes into the lodge by crawling under, 
or sits outside with the audience; throwing his blanket or some other 
clothing over the top of it. Immediately the lodge begins to shake, 
like a creature of life with an ague chill. Then is heard in the lodge 
a sound like that of a distant, strong wind sweeping through leafless 
trees, and intermingled with strange voices. When questions are asked 
by anyone present they are always answered in an unknown tongue; 
but, luckily, among the spirits there is always a special interpreter to ex- 
plain what the spirits say. 

According to the tradition above referred to, when the performance 
closed a party was sent to the lake to dig near where the lost child was left 
by its mother. They did so; and, as deep down in the ground as they 
were tall, they found the remains of the child in a cavern, from which 
fled, through an underground channel into the lake, a spirit monster. 
The magicians then declared that the country was ruled by Mau-tchi 
Manito, the evil one, who was an enemy seeking to do them all the 
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harm possible; that all the misfortunes which had befallen them came 
from that source alone; and that their only means of safety was to 
seek a new land toward the setting sun. Thus it was, that those tribes 
of the great valley of the Ottawa moved westward along the northern 
limits of Lake Huron and Lake Michigan and all about Ot-chip-we-ki- 
tchi-gami (Lake Superior), where many of them remain to this day. 


ORIGIN OF OUR TRIBAL FLOWER—THE TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


Many, many moons ago, there lived an old man alone in his lodge 
beside a stream in the thick woods. He was heavily clad in furs; 
for it was winter, and all the world was covered with snow and ice. 
The winds swept through the woods; searching every bush and tree for 
birds to chill, and chasing evil spir‘ts over high hills, through tangled 
swamps, and valleys deep. The old man went about, and peered vainly 
in the deep snow for pieces of wood to’ sustain the fire in his lodge. 
Sitting down by the last dying embers, he cried to Kigi Manito Waw- 
kwi (the God of Heaven) that he might not perish. The winds howled, 
and blew aside the door of his lodge, when in came a most beautiful 
maiden. Her cheeks were like red roses; her eyes were large, and 
glowed like the fawn’s in the moonlight; her hair was long and black 
as the raven’s plumes, and touched the ground as she walked; her 
hands were covered with willow-buds; on her head were wreaths of 
wild flowers; her clothing was sweet grass and ferns; her moccasons 
were fair white lilies; and, when she breathed, the air of the lodge 
became warm and fragrant. The old man said, “My daughter, I am 
indeed glad to see you. My lodge is cold and cheerless; yet it will 
shield you from the tempest. But tell me who you are, that you 
should come to my lodge in such strange clothing. Come, sit down 
here, and tell me of thy country and thy victories, and I will tell thee 
of my exploits. For I am Manito.” He then filled two pipes with 
tobacco, that they might smoke together as they talked. When the 
smoke had warmed the old man’s tongue, again he said, “I am Manito. 
I blow my breath, and the lakes and streams become flint.” The maiden 
answered, “I breathe, and flowers spring up on all the plains.” The 
old man replied, “I breathe, and the snow covers all the earth.” “I 
shake my tresses,” returned the maiden, “and warm rains fall from 
the clouds.” “When I walk about,” answered the old man, “leaves 
wither and fall from the trees. At my command the animals hide 
themselves in the ground, and the fowls forsake the waters and fly 
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away. Again I say, ‘I am Manito.’” The maiden made answer: 
“When I walk about, the plants lift up their heads, and the naked trees 
robe themselves in living green; the birds come back; and all who 
see me sing for joy. Music is everywhere.” As they talked the air 
became warmer and more fragrant in the lodge; and the old man’s head 
drooped upon his breast, and he slept. Then the sun came back, and 
the bluebirds came to the top of the lodge and sang, “We are thirsty. 
We are thirsty.” And Sebin (the river) replied, “I am free. Come, 
come and drink.” And while the old man was sleeping, the maiden 
passed her hand over his head; and he began to grow small. Streams 
of water poured out of his mouth; very soon he became a small mass 
upon the ground; and his clothing turned to withered leaves. 

Then the maiden kneeled upon the ground, took from her bosom 
the most precious pink and white flowers, and, hiding them under the 
faded leaves, and breathing upon them, said: “I give you all my vir- 
tues, and all the sweetness of my breath; and all who would pick thee 
shall do so on bended knees.” 

Then the maiden moved away through the woods and over the 
plains ; all the birds sang to her; and wherever she stepped, and nowhere 
else, grows our tribal flower—the trailing arbutus. 


Gop’s KETTLE. 


About two hundred and fifty years ago Weme-gen-debay, a noted 
chief and a great hunter, discovered, while hunting in the wilderness 
east of Traverse Bay, Michigan, a great kettle made of pure copper. 
It was nearly covered with earth; and the roots of large trees had grown 
over and around it. When taken out of the ground it had the appear- 
ance of never having been used. The kettle was so large that a full- 
grown bear could be cooked whole in it. It was regarded as Manito 
aukick (God’s kettle). Hence it was considered a sacred relic, was 
treated with a sort of reverential awe, and was kept securely hidden in 
a wild retreat unfrequented by man; never being used except when Tchi- 
bekan-kewin (the feast for the dead) was celebrated. 

When the Indians in the Grand Traverse region became civilized 
this magic kettle lost its sacred influence, and was used to boil maple 
sap to sugar, instead of for cooking bear at feasts. Blackbird, a noted 
Indian now living at Harbor Springs, Michigan, as late as 1840, made a 
bail for this kettle while he was at work in the Government blacksmith- 
shop at the old Mission on Grand Traverse Bay. When I asked him, 
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a short time since, what had become of that magic kettle, he replied, 
“I do not know, but must believe Manito has taken it home; for it 
disappeared as mysteriously as it came.” 


THANKSGIVING FEASTS, AND FEASTS FOR THE DEAD. 


In the spring-time of each year our forefathers held Ma-gosh-e-win 
—a religious feast of prayer and thanksgiving,—rejoicing that winter 
had passed, and that all nature was alive again. At such times they 
erected in the centre of their camping-ground a high pole, on which they 
hung all their old, cast-off garments. Around this pole men, women, and 
children would sing and dance. The prayer of their song was, that 
Kigi Manito, who had brought back Ke-sus, the sun,—melting the snow 
and unlocking the ice-bound lakes and streams,—would look down 
upon his dependent children with love and compassion, and give them 
peace and plenty through another year. After the close of this feast 
they celebrated the feast for the dead. 

All would march among the camp-fires; shaking hands whenever 
they met, singing in plaintive tones, “ Ne-baw-baw-tchi-baw-yew ash- 
an-dis-win at-chak ne-bod ” (“ We are wandering about as spirits feeding 
the souls of the dead”), and at the same time eating, and throwing part 
of their food into the fire. This practice of feasting the dead, and of 
burying their weapons and utensils with them, was done in the same 
spirit as that in which the dominant race provides clothing, flowers, and 
marble for its dead. I believe there is no race on earth that has more 
reverence for its dead than ours. Our greatest sorrow, in being driven 
from our homes, has been our separation from the graves of our fathers, 
which we loved so much. 

No greater insult can be given to Indians than to speak evil of their 
dead; for, say they, “The dead cannot speak for themselves; and the 
living that will not defend them are worse than Mau-tchi Manito (the 
Devil).” 

LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 


My feelings have often been mortified in reading in American his- 
tories that it was a custom among our people to marry for so many 
moons. There never was a greater misstatement. All our traditions 
most clearly show that, in our primitive state, we were a very virtuous 
pecple. Love and marriage were regarded as of divine origin. The 
false reports quoted in histories were made by white fur-traders, who, 
in early days, came among us, and, in order to get in closer touch with 
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our people, intermarried. They afterward deserted their Indian wives 
and children; returning to their own people, and branding us with the 
lie in order to hide their own shame. 

When our boys and girls become warmly attached to each other, 
they confidentially talk the matter over with their parents, who always 
sympathize with them in their love affairs; for, believe me, our children 
are never laughed at and tormented, as is the case with white people, 
as though it were a crime to fall in love. 

When lovers are married they repeat, generally in presence of both 
families, the following: “We now marry each other for life, before all 
our friends, now here assembled, by the command of the Great Spirit, 
who has united our hearts in one.” 

Then the lovers simply join hands; their lips in mutual concert 
meet, and the marriage-knot is tied for life. 


THE SACRED WHITE DEER. 


There is a very old superstition, still extant among our people, that 
white, or albino deer—which are very rare—are sacred. They have for 
time out of mind been called Manito sucsee wabe (“ the sacred white deer”). 

It is believed that if anyone should shoot at and miss a white deer, 
he would be sick in consequence; and, that should he kill one, death 
would soon be the result. I once encamped while hunting with a white 
man for partner. Returning to our lodge one night, I told him how, 
during the day, I had had a chance to kill a most beautiful white buck, 
having the most perfect antlers I had ever seen, but that I had not had 
the heart to take his life, for I had always heard our old hunters say 
that the white deer was sacred, and that they never knew a hunter who 


killed one to live long. He called me many hard names, and among 


other things, said: “ Pokagon, you are as superstitious as an uneducated 
redskin. Don’t you know anything? Why, we could have sold that 
deer for more than fifty dollars!” 

Yet this same man, a few days later, when we had started on our 
morning hunt, went back to the lodge, a distance of at least half a mile, 
to get an old horse-chestnut which he claimed had brought him good 
luck for years. 

He would not hunt on Friday; fearing he might get shot. I sug- 
gested to him one Friday morning that, if he should fill his pockets 
with chestnuts, he would be perfectly safe. He talked very eloquently 
to me for some time; but he did not thank me for my advice. 
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In conclusion, permit Pokagon to say that he once thought that 
man’s proneness to trust in superstitions was such a reflection on his 
natural ability, as to declare him unworthy of being considered spirit- 
ual and immortal. But, after having associated with the dominant 
race, as well as his own, for more than fifty years, and after having 
learned that trust in superstitions creeps into the hearts of all races, 
whether savage, or civilized and enlightened, he has been forced toa 
contrary opinion; and he now believes with all his heart, that such 
trust in superstitions most emphatically declares that man is spiritual 
and immortal, and has a higher life beyond the grave. In fact, it ap- 
pears to him just as natural for man to trust in some intelligence higher 
than himself, who he believes brought him into being, as it is for chil- 
dren to trust in their parents. 

As reasonable beings, without prejudice, we cannot for a moment 
believe that heathen who bow down to idols, or savages who trust in 


totums, or the civilized who have faith in mascots, believe there is any 


power in the object itself, but simply that there is somehow or other, 
a spiritual intelligence connected with it, which they cannot under- 
stand or explain, independent of the thing itself. They only know that 
it satisfies their nature to confide in it. As beings of common sense, 
we cannot believe otherwise than that their feelings are akin to those 
of the little girl who pets and caresses her doll, sleeps with it; and em- 
braces it with all the tenderness of a devoted mother, and yet not for a 
moment believes it real. She is actuated to love and caress it in order 
to satisfy that parent love born in her own soul, which the God of nature 
has so wisely implanted in the breast of all human-kind. 

Those mother-like caresses of the little girl, as she plays with her 
doll, declare no more emphatically to our reason that she inherits ma- 
ternal love, than do those acts of rational beings who idolize totums 
and mascots declare that they are spiritual beings connected in some 
way with a higher Intelligence, who created them and governs all, and 
to whom all are accountable in this life and in the life tocome. Poka- 
gon does not wish to be understood, because he has reasoned by way of 
analogy in proof of spirituality, that he wishes to encourage idol- 
worship, after the relation between God and man has been revealed to 
men. Nor can he understand how it is possible for true Christians 
to trust or confide in anything this side of eternity beyond the revealed 
God of Heaven, to satisfy their spiritual wants. Smmon PokaGon. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE GERMAN DRAMA.—ILI. 


BISMARCK’S unbounded popularity in Germany will be readily un- 
derstood when considered in relation to that historical development 
which I briefly indicated in my first article.’ In Bismarck the Ger- 
mans recognize not only the great statesman, but the redeemer of the 
nation,—the man who understood and consummated the realization of 
all its secret desires and hopes. 

At the same time he has given expression to the highest aspirations 
of the German soul in pregnant words and sayings which have ever 
struck home, and which have been instantly understood and greeted 
with enthusiasm by all classes. Indeed, if we consider them our poets 
whose heart-stirring words live on forever, and if their greatness be 
measured by the extent of their influence, then Prince Bismarck may 
be aptly styled the greatest German poet of the nineteenth century. 

Like all great men of German birth, Bismarck unites within him- 
self the two conflicting elements which characterize the spirit of the 
German nation—a strong love for its nationality, and the faculty to 
penetrate beyond the national barrier. Throughout the length and 
breadth of the land there is no one more thoroughly German than Bis- 
marck. His private life and domestic intercourse are those of the Ger- 
man pater familias. In every detail of his daily life, in all his habits 
and inclinations, he reveals the true son of the Fatherland. Like the 
German of Tacitus, he loves his horses and hounds; like the German 
student of the present day, he smokes his pipe and drinks his beer; 
and a simple German folk-song moves this powerful nature to tears. 

Side by side with these characteristics, yet totally different from 
them in material points, we discern an extraordinary power, which far 
transcends the limits of nationality. For the ideas of this man are not 


only free from abstractions, but are ever characterized by a sense of 
reality which carries with it a power of convicticn. Dreams and sen- 
timents are foreign to his nature, which is distinguished by concentra- 
tive action. 


' Dr. WILDENBRUCH’s first article on “The Evolution of the German Drama” 
appeared in Toe Forum for May, 1898.—Eb. 
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Endowed with an iron will, Bismarck pursues his purpose with 
unyielding tenacity. Free from that shrinking timidity which so fre- 
quently characterizes the intercourse of Germans with strangers, he faces 
all men with a candor founded upon a firm reliance on truth, and with 
a pride and faith in his nationality which neither disappointments nor 
reverses can shake. 

Bismarck must have appeared to the German people as a celestial 
messenger; and truly it was a gift from heaven that he bestowed on 
them when, in 1870, he restored the German Empire. For, to the Ger- 
mans, whose political ideas are so largely associated with sentiment, 
the Empire is something more than a mere form of government. In 
it they behold the incarnation of their deepest longings, the abrogation 
of all the evils from which they so long suffered, and the reunion with 
those traditions which had ever been to them a fruitful source of in- 
spiration. 

Nothing could be more expressive of this rebirth of the German 
nation than the legend of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa sleeping in 
his enchanted watch-tower on the Kyfferhiiusen until the ravens shall 
cease their flight around the mountain. Amid degradation and despair 
this legend, so deeply rooted in the heart of the German people, and the 
eternal theme of innumerable poets, had at last become an article of 
the political code, which framed itself into three leading questions: 
(1) When will Germany once more have an Emperor? (2) Upon 
whose head will the Imperial crown be placed? (3) Will Strasburg be 
regained? In 1870 all these questions were answered. We have now 
to consider how these events influenced dramatic art. 

A long time elapsed before a revival of the drama took place; for 
the German mind is slow and deliberate in action. But there is an- 
other fact which must be borne in mind in this connection; namely, 
that the literary leaders of that period were unable to grapple with the 
new conditions. These men were the last representatives of the school 
known as “ Young Germany”; and they had grown old, unfruitful, and 
embittered. Only the younger generation greeted the year 1866 with 
enthusiasm: the older generation held aloof, and assumed a doubtful, 
if not repellant, attitude. The ideal of 1848, the “Revolution from 
below,” had been the ideal after which it had striven. The “ Revolu- 
tion from above,” which had now transpired, was not understood, and 
only aroused mistrust; and when, finally, the year 1870 removed all 
grounds for suspicion, this generation was no longer vigorous enough 
to participate in the general rejoicing, but became silent and morose, 
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From men of this type a new departure was not to be expected. Still 
less, however, was to be accomplished by those who, although vigor- 
ously active, nevertheless continued to follow the path of “ Young Ger- 
many,” without possessing the talent of many of their predecessors in 
that school. 

I pass over this interval, in which little or nothing of consequence 
was accomplished. It was characterized by neither deep emotions nor 
great ideas. The sole aim of the literati of that time was to discover 
for Germany a species of dramatic art modelled upon that of the French 
theatre,—the drama of modern society and of the salon. Such a ten- 
dency was bound to lead to purely artificial productions, because the 
conception of society and of the salon, peculiar to France, is entirely 
foreign to Germany. It is a humiliating fact, that immediately after 
the tragic events of 1866 and 1870 the German theatres were thrown 
wide open to these productions; for they offered nothing that the heart 
of the German people desired,—nothing indeed but a species of un- 
real drama embellished with appropriations from the works of former 
masters. 

How deeply corruption had permeated the literature of that period 
no one realized more keenly than the author himself, when, in the 
latter part of the seventies, he wrote his plays on German and English 
history and found all the German theatres closed against them like a 
solid wall. 

As the leader of a movement whose artistic aim is the union of 
tragic human destinies with great historical events, I may perhaps be 
permitted, without the charge of egotism, to say a few words concerning 
the ideas which influenced me in the conception of these dramas. I 
was convinced of two things: First, that a revival of true sentiment 
could be brought about only by demonstrating to the public that there 
were questions of greater importance to humanity than matrimonial diffi- 
culties and divorce cases patterned on French models; and, second, that 
the time had come when a return to true dramatic art was possible, and 
that the opportunity which then presented itself, if not utilized, might 
never return. 


Germany had now reached its maturity in a political sense; and 
only for a strong nation can historico-political dramas be written. I 
have aimed in this direction, and must leave the rest to fate. When 
I entered upon this career, it required considerable courage to write as 
I did—courage to break the spell that superficiality of sentiment and 
frivolity had cast over the land and people. To-day this spell is broken; 
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and the theatres have begun to realize that success may be obtained 
without recourse to trivialities. 

The improvement of the German stage dates from the day when 
the great passions of history once more stirred a responsive chord in 
the hearts of the German people, by reminding them of their own great 
deeds in the past. 

We have come now to the latest phase in the development of the 
German drama, a discussion of which, however, is, for me, attended 
with some difficulty, inasmuch as I am myself involved in the contro- 
versy, as the representative of a tendency which it is deemed necessary 
to abrogate; and it is no easy task for a soldier to prepare in the midst 
of the battle a dispassionate statement of facts. Nevertheless, I shall 
endeavor to do this as far as possible from an objective point of view. 

After the great successes which led to the establishment of the Ger- 
man Empire, there appeared a new generation,—a generation which 
grew up with a sentiment totally different from that which for centuries 
had characterized the spirit of the German youth. The youthful gener- 
ations of the past, as soon as they had attained a sufficient degree of 
maturity, had ever recognized the political condition of Germany as an 
evil; and, consequently, they looked to the future for the realization 


of their hopes and aspirations. The new generation which sprang up 
after the war everywhere beheld well-regulated and new conditions. 
All that its ancestors had with might and main contended for had 
passed to it as a snug and comfortable possession. In a word, the 


German youth of the past had grown up hungry; while now, for the 
first time, a sated generation appeared. Satiety, however, is a dan- 
gerous condition, particularly for the German: for the nature of the 
German is not light-hearted, but gloomy; and he is greater in adversity 
than in prosperity. Even Tacitus, in his narrative, tells us that the 
German, on returning from war or the chase, feasted, drank, and gam- 
bled away house and home, wife and freedom. Like the progeny of 
one who, by dint of hard toil, accumulated a fortune, the new generation 
forgot the hardships of their progenitors. They knew nothing of the 
rage and antagonism which the unification of Germany had encountered 
abroad; for the former enemies of Germany were such no longer. 
Furthermore, Germany was now wealthier than formerly; and afflu- 
ence and luxury enervate the soul. The antagonism between the edu- 
cated and the uneducated classes, to which I referred in my first paper, 
now again manifested itself in a very disagreeable manner. The younger 
literati, who had never smelled powder, looked disdainfully upon the 
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masses that were everywhere assembling to celebrate the anniversaries 
of their national victories. They even went so far as to invent infa- 
mous epithets, such as “Hurrah, Canaille!” for example, in order fitly 
to express their estimate of the people. 

Yet, notwithstanding all that has been said, the youths of this pe- 
riod were thoroughly German at heart. They, too, were filled with that 
element of longing, peculiar to the German people. In their satiety, 
however, they did not know what to desire. Finally, help came from 
without. The Norwegian poets appeared on the horizon. First came 
Bjérnson, who was warmly received in Germany. And this was well; 
for Bjérnson is a great poet who writes from the heart. He introduced 
no foreign element; for the Scandinavian spirit is kindred to that of 
Germany. Both are subdivisions of one original race, the various mem- 
bers of which, though sometimes at enmity, nevertheless understand 
one another. Bjérnson is an enthusiast; and his influence upon Ger- 
many—a nation which requires the stimulus of enthusiasm—was natu- 
rally most favorable. But, unfortunately for Germany, this poet was 
soon displaced by a second Norwegian, Ibsen,—I say unfortunately, 
although I am conscious of the fact that this opinion is at variance 
with that of the cultivated circles of Germany. For, although Ibsen 
ranks as a far greater poet than Bjérnson, he is in reality much the 
inferior of the latter. All the elements that Bjérmson possesses and 
that stamp him as a true poet—enthusiasm, ardor, and confidence in 
the greatness of human nature—are lacking in Ibsen, who merely pos- 
sesses a keen, incisive, and even an astute power of reasoning. 

One of Ibsen’s dramas is conceived in a truly great style, and car- 
ried out upon broad dramatic lines,—the historical drama, “Die Kron- 
priitendenten” (“The Pretenders to the Crown”). This work, however, 
has met with but little favor at the hands of the critics, who gaze in 
astonishment upon Ibsen’s other works, without perceiving that these 
are nothing more than dramatized epilogues to an action which had 
previously taken place, and that the actors in these dramas bear the 
consequences, not of their own deeds, but of the deeds or misdeeds of 
their ancestors. 

This very doubtful transformation of what may be considered the 
universal law of the drama, namely, that man steps upon the stage as 
the agent of his own fate, reaches its climax in the theory of heredity, 
which Ibsen was the first to introduce into the drama. This theory is 
based upon the idea that man is not a free agent, but merely an organic 
machine, moved by a few unhealthy impulses which he is powerless to 
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resist, and that, consequently, his whole life is predestined by those 
from whom he has inherited the tendencies of a diseased nature. 

All medical authorities now admit that this theory, which was re- 
ceived with fanatical applause all over Europe, is founded upon a super- 
ficial adaptation of certain results of medical research, and is nothing 
more nor less than the dramatization of the soul-annihilating, materi- 
alistic view of life that removes the drama from the domain of the 
intellectual life into that of the physical. It was just the thing that 
our weak-spirited generation desired. All the great implements of the 
intellect with which mankind had hitherto wrought—will, conviction, 
faith—were relegated to the lumber-room; the soul of man was de- 
throned; and, in its place, the nervous system was proclaimed the 
ruling power. 

The devastating influence of this superficial view of life soon began 
to make itself felt. Mediocrity, which ever hates the truly great and 
sublime, eagerly clutched at the new doctrine; and in Germany a large 
number of the most horrible dramas arose,—dramas modelled upon 
those of Ibsen, but without theirstrength. For Ibsen’s technical ability 
is remarkable; and as a playwright, in the strict sense of the term, he 
is skilful to an extraordinary degree. This becomes apparent when we 
consider that he has succeeded in so constructing his dramatic epilogues 
that they almost impress one as being actual and complete dramas. His 
great power of invention and his manipulation of the dialogue also 
bear testimony to his skill. Upon closer acquaintance with his works, 
however, we find that, after the first very lively impression, they leave 
uscold. Whyisthis? Because these productions do not emanate from 
the soul, and are entirely without natveté. In all of them a question is 
propounded with mathematical precision, and this question is to be 


solved by the dramatis persone ; whereas all questions affecting the 
well-being of mankind are really solved by both the heart and the mind 


of man. This, however, is not the case with Ibsen’s works, which appeal 
solely to the brain. The voice of the emotions is so entirely repressed 
here, that one receives the impression that man possesses an algebraic 
formula instead of a heart. And herein, I believe, lies the key to the 
extraordinary influence of Ibsen. At all times men have sought some 
talisman by means of which they might solve the mystery of life. 
Ibsen, with his new dramatic formula, with his new doctrine of pre- 
destination, had at last brought the philosopher’s stone, which all 
Germany eagerly accepted. That all these plays were founded upon 
conditions foreign to German life, did not affect the present generation, 
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which had again become international. Ibsen was the world of which 
they dreamed, the ocean in which they bathed; and whatever was not 
Ibsen was declared unworthy of existence and was felled to the ground. 

In the meantime the national life of Germany was not extinct. On 
the contrary, its habitually calm pulse was agitated to fever-heat. The 
new topic, the Social Problem, which now occupies the mind of Europe, 
again found in Germany, as once before in the days of the Reforma- 
tion, a more fruitful soil than elsewhere. The fire which had smoul- 
dered so long beneath the surface, now, in the shape of the social 
democracy, burst into a bright flame, whose sudden radiance attracted 
general attention. 

In order to have some idea of the influence which this movement 
exerted upon literature, we must consider that the points involved 
in it specially affected all the fundamental impulses of the German 
soul,—tender pity for the poor and the infirm; honest hatred of plu- 
tocracy; ardent desire for higher and purer social conditions, side by 
side with envy, an inadaptability to circumstances, and an almost Van- 
dalic hatred of all that beautifies and amplifies life. We can thus 
form some conception of the extent to which these questions affected 
the minds of the people and influenced their literature. All the liter- 
ary youth of the period, but more particularly the dramatists, at once 
entered into this movement, not as impartial critics, but as radical 
partisans. This was perfectly natural: for youth without passion is 
inconceivable; and passionate injustice is the prerogative of youth. 
Equally comprehensible was the rather doubtful influence thus exerted 
upon the literature of the period. Ibsen, who in his latest works had 
shown a decline of that stage-craft which he once possessed, now lost 
his influence, partly because the zsthetic sense of the public began to 
perceive the absence of flesh and blood from his characters, but, more 
particularly, because his creations were no longer powerful enough for 
the rabid generation which now began to rage. A perfect uproar now 
ensued in the domain of literature. All the passions of the masses, lib- 
erated by the socialist agitators, began to roar in these dramas. Ac- 
cording to these writers, the era of dramatic literature in Germany was 
only just beginning. The tragedy of life was only to be found among 
those of the fourth estate, the proletarians 


; nor were there anywhere, be- 


sides these, human beings capable of dramatic representation. A war of 
extermination was to be declared against everything which had hitherto 
treated of other persons and conditions,—war against existing condi- 
tions; war against capitalists; and above all, war against historical 
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tradition and everything associated with the Fatherland. Everything 
that was even remotely related to former conditions was persecuted with 
intense hatred. It was at this time that the disgraceful expression, 
“Hurrah, Canaille!” to which I have already referred, arose. Every at- 
tempt to portray higher human conditions than those of hunger and pov- 
erty was a lie. Every higher mode of expression, such as the dramatic 
verse, was childish. The humdrum work-a-day life, with its abject 
misery, was the only permissible subject of representation: the ordi- 
nary language of the lower classes was the only suitable form of ex- 
pression for the drama. 

Thus arose the short, but terrible, epoch of the Naturalistic drama 
in Germany. Impressed by the consciousness that there was not a 
single great talent among them, these dramatists combined to exercise 
their influence en masse. They also gained a footing in the daily press, 
which was utilized to circulate the propaganda for their party and 
to annihilate their opponents. In this way a ring was formed; and a 
species of terrorism arose such as had never before been known in Ger- 
many. As nearly every leading theatre was closed against these im- 
possible productions, “Experimental Theatres,” “Free Theatres,” and 
“People’s Theatres,” were organized, in which the productions of the 
Naturalistic school might be performed. 

I need not here dwell upon the fate of those who were recognized 
as opponents of the Naturalistic movement: the bitter hostility with 
which they were persecuted can well be conjectured. Noteworthy, how- 
ever, as a characteristic of the period, was the fanatical and—when 
regarded from a national point of view—positively suicidal hatred 
which was directed against the name of Schiller. It is a fact that 
men did not scruple to make this great and glorious poet the target of 
the vilest ridicule,—a ridicule engendered by the furious spirit of par- 
tisanship. The validity of all past literature was called into question; 
and some considered the feasibility of abrogating it entirely. A lit- 
erary reign of terror had broken out. Whoever among the older poets 
and writers desired to maintain his literary existence was compelled to 
become tributary to the new school. And there were actually some 
among the older writers who gave their literary life precedence over 
their moral convictions, and sacrificed the latter. 

And now, what influence did these younger writers exert upon the 
people,—the people from whom this entire movement had apparently 
emanated? A simple, but well-authenticated, fact may serve to answer 
this question. A number of persons belonging to the working-classes, 
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who had attended several performances at one of the so-called “ People’s 
Theatres,” were asked what they thought of these plays, in which their 
own daily life was portrayed. They replied, “We do not attend the 
theatre in order to see what we can find at home every day of our lives.” 
“What plays, then, do you prefer?” was asked. “Schiller’s,” they re- 
plied, without hesitation. These questions and answers are vouched 
for; and I believe they furnish overwhelming proof of the important 
fact, that the whole Naturalistic movement was merely on paper, and 
that none of these Naturalistic dramatists had the faintest conception 
of the desires and demands of the people. It is far down among the 
masses that the fountains of German national life spring; and it was 
here that the errors of the educated classes were again corrected. 

The stormy tide of Naturalism found a barrier in the passive resist- 
ance of the people,—a barrier so powerful indeed that the whole move- 
ment may now be said to have been entirely overcome. The storm has 
exhausted its fury; its waves have been lost in the sands; and, now 
that the tempest is over, let us quietly ascertain whether there exist 
to-day any actual dramatic forces in Germany, whether the outlook for 
the future is promising. The answer is not unfavorable. 

There are, to-day, in the northern part of Germany, a number of 
creative artists whose youth and incomplete development will not, as 
yet, permit of a thorough survey of their work. It is indisputable, 
however, that they possess talent and a qualification for higher dra- 
matic art. Vienna, also, which so long has stood in the background, 
now shows signs of a dramatic revival; and a hearty and popular dra- 
matic literature, founded upon the style of Auzengruber, is beginning 
to appear. A new danger, however, now threatens; and the fate of 


the drama depends upon the manner in which it is met. The danger 


to which I allude lies in a possible reaction from brutal materialism, 
which may be again carried to an extreme. The people no longer care 
about rudeness and brutality: they want peace and quiet. It is to be 
feared, however, that they will turn not only from what is horrible, but 
from all that suggests the tragic element; and when this takes place, 
dramatic art will cease to exist, and we may possibly experience a return 
to that false dramatic genre to which I referred in’ my first paper, and 
which is worse than the crudest Naturalism. This desire for rest, this 
melting of the soul, which has lately led to a partial revival of flat and 
stale comedies, has also prepared the public for the reception of that 
species of drama known as “ Mysticism” or “Symbolism,” recently im- 
ported into Germany. 
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The term Mysticism is usually understood to imply a tendency to 
create another, a mystical, world over and above the realm of the senses 
that surrounds us. One might suppose Mysticism to be indigenous to 
Germany, the home of the fairy-tale,—a species of literature which may 
be said to bear some resemblance to Mysticism. But such is not the 
case. Mysticism is foreign to the German soul; and its resemblance 
to the fairy-tale is only an apparent one. For the fairy-tale does not 
dissolve the laws of nature: it merely toys with them. It is conscious 
of trifling with them, and smiles at its own efforts. Mysticism never 
smiles; its countenance is ever serious and as sour as vinegar; it be- 




















lieves in itself; and it denies the existence of the actual world because 
it despises it. Mysticism is, therefore, exactly the reverse of Natural- 
ism, and is the reaction from this,—a reaction, however, which, in its 
finality, is just as baneful as Naturalism to the true spirit of poetry. 
Mysticism knows nothing of the fundamental principle of the art, noth- " 
ing of healthy human nature, nothing of the sources from which true 
poetry springs, nothing of sentiment and passion. 

The art which emanates from Mysticism is painted poetry. It is 
like a garden which contains, instead of real flowers, artificial ones 
tied to sticks,—flowers of paper, colored with aniline and sprayed with 
perfume. For this reason, Mysticism—at all times a characteristic of 
weak souls—may be considered the mortal enemy of high dramatic art. 

Now, while there is no danger that so feeble an intellectual ten- 
dency will ever exert an influence over the German people, it may con- 
fuse the minds of a few poets and enervate their souls. Indeed, the 
works of several of our younger writers already bear testimony to the 
truth of this assertion. The creations of dramatic art are no longer 
judged by their spiritual fervor and power, but by their ability to 
awaken a certain mood. A perfectly graduated scale of artificial terms 
has been formed in order to characterize the impressions which this 
unreal species of dramatic art creates. The devotees of this school are 
forever lisping and whispering about intimate and esoteric influences, 
and seem utterly unable to realize that their hysterical conduct will 
only tend to render our truly virile dramatic art effeminate; for the 
views as well as the expressions of this school are hysterical. 

It now only remains for us to inquire into the possibility of coun- 
teracting this tendency, and to ascertain by what means this may be 
accomplished. 

I believe that the solution of the question must be left to those 
who recognize the true mission of dramatic art, and who are also ca- 
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pable of meeting its requirements. Their task, though by no means an 
easy one, is yet quite plain. It consists in the representation of great 
human destinies, in order that the minds of the people may once more 
be elevated above the cares and burdens of their daily life, and that the 


connection between the deepest instincts of the German people and the 
drama may be preserved. In this way the attention of the nation may 
be directed to the eternal sources of its strength. In short, it will be 
the task of this drama to gather the facts of history, to arrange them 
with true poetic insight, and to blend them wisely into that structure 
whose presence liberates the soul,—the structure which we call dra- 
matic art. ERNST VON WILDENBRUCH. 





